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our gift to the Oberlin Alumni Fund supports 

learning experiences and creativity everywhere 
on campus. Conservatory alumni, give to the Oberlin 
Alumni Fund to support Conservatory students, and 
Dean David H. Stull ’89, will match your gift. Learn more 


at www.oberlin.edu/giving/conservatorychallenge. 
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16 100 Acres Woodlands, Wetlands, Meadow, Art Park 


Lisa Freiman '89 builds an enchanted place at the Indianapolis Museum of Art. / by Hilarie 
M. Sheets ’86 


CCover] 


18 OSCA Turns 60 


The Oberlin Student Cooperative Association started as a student-led insurrection. Six decades 
later, it’s still going strong. / by Michael Emerson Dirda ’09 


24 A Decade of Difference 


In 2000, Oberlin College showed its commitment to sustainability with the Adam Joseph 

. ; Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. A decade later, with the opening of Robert Kahn 
Hall, Oberlin’s students are showing their commitment, too. Together, the Lewis and Kahn 
buildings are charting the future of campus building—and not just on the Oberlin campus. 
by John Petersen ’88, Mieko Gavia ’11, and Jeff Hagan ’86 


26 Intimate Revolutions 


Two images changed the life of Cynthia Stewart. One was her own picture on the cover of 
12 Life magazine in 1970, her first year at Oberlin. The other, a picture she took of her daughter, 
Oberlin beyond Oberlin provoked a prosecution that galvanized the community in her defense. One of her supporters, 
the author of a book about the subject, tells a story of lives captured in, and nearly by, pho- 
14 tographs. / by Lynn Powell 


Alumni Awards 


28 Family Ties, School Ties 


31 There was a reason the Oberlin Alumni Association of African Ancestry reunion felt like a 
family reunion. / by Kristin Ohlson 


On the Cover: Al McQueen '52, one of the original Oberlin co-opers, stands in front of Old Barrows 
with current and former members of Oberlin’s co-ops at the annual all-OSCA picnic in May. Photo by 
Dale Preston ‘83. Above: Orders for the prep crew at Old Barrows co-op. Photo by Ma’ayan Plaut '10. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Student Initiative Moves Oberlin 


SINCE OBERLIN’S FOUNDING 178 years ago, student 
initiative has been a driving force at the college 
and in the community. On campus, it is at work 
every day in our classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
practice rooms, performance spaces, and student 
residences. 

| know this from first-hand experience. Each 
semester, I teach a politics class because I love 
teaching and the direct connection it provides to 
our students. In my fourth year as president, I still 


marvel at how bright, creative, and motivated they 

are. The young men and women in my class work hard, believe passionate- 
ly in the life of the mind, enjoy discussing issues and concepts, and are not 
afraid to try to put their ideas into action. Those distinctive attributes are 
part of Oberlin’s institutional DNA, and they can be seen throughout the 
stories in this issue of the alumni magazine. 

Nowhere is our students’ initiative more evident than in the Oberlin 
Student Cooperative Association. Founded 60 years ago by a small group of 
upperclass men and women dissatisfied with what they considered expen- 
sive, poor-quality food and restrictive housing policies, Oberlin’s co-ops 
continue to thrive and provide food, shelter, and a special sense of commu- 
nity to their members. Their efforts make Oberlin a better place to study, 
work, and live. Thank you, OSCA, and happy 60th birthday! 


Student initiative also contributed significantly to the creation of our Adam 


Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental Studies, which recently celebrated 


its 10th anniversary. More recently, students’ input and ideas were a key fac- 
tor in designing our new Robert Kahn Residence Hall, and in establishing it 
as a community committed to sustainability. 

One of the distinctive features of liberal arts education at Oberlin is that it 
allows students who are so inclined to craft their own majors with the advice 
and assistance of our outstanding faculty. Oberlin provides more opportunities 
for students to be creative than any other college I know. The exceptional 
breadth, depth, and rigor of an Oberlin education enable our graduates to 
continue turning their initiatives into actions that benefit the world. 

| invite you to come to Oberlin and see for yourself by sitting in on class- 
es and student activities. That is the best way to get a real sense of how 
distinctive and dynamic Oberlin students are. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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alum.mag@oberlin.edu; P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. Letters may be edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e KOHL JAZZ 
Reading Kristin Ohlson’s article about the 
Bertram and Judith Kohl Building (Fall 2010) 
was truly inspiring. It was made all the more 
poignant given the sad news of Professor 
Wendell Logan's passing only weeks after the 
opening. As a jazz studies major, | recall spend- 
ing countless hours in Hales gymnasium, and 
while those of us in the program wore it as a 
badge of honor, we also felt that jazz at 
Oberlin deserved better. The Kohl Building 
represents a great achievement for the Oberlin 
community and the jazz studies program and 
is a physical representation of the heart and 
soul that Wendell poured into jazz at Oberlin. 
I was never the most talented musician in the 
department, but Wendell always insisted that 
my classmates and I give the music the honor 
and respect it deserved. It’s thrilling to see the 
fruits of his labor and to be able to say that 
jazz now has a proper home at Oberlin. 

Jonah Berman '03 

Cambridge, Mass. 


As a liberal arts student, | played in Oberlin 
campus dance bands from 1943 to 1949, 
excluding several years as a paratrooper in the 
Pacific. Thus, the jazz article was of extreme 
interest, particularly the reference to Paul 
Williams, who, if I’m not mistaken, was also 
leader of a popular local mixed racial group 
under his band name, Count Williams. With 


| Joe had a wry 


the Count at the keyboard and vocals, they | 
performed mostly at a Lorain County supper 


club know as Richies (or Ritchys?). A 1940's 
bandmate, Bill Kohler '50, says he encoun- 
tered the Count at the piano in a Con prac- 
tice room in 1945. He was a hugely talented 
pianist and entertainer. | remember being hired 
by the Count to play at a dance at a college 
in western Ohio. We traveled in two large 
Suick sedans with a bass fiddle and drums 
tied to the roofs. Happy memories. 
Peter Weinberg '49 
Stamford, Conn. 


In the early 50s, we presented Duke Ellington, 
Woody Herman, and Count Basie (twice) to 
sell-out crowds in Finney Chapel, with no 
cooperation from the conservatory. | am proud 


to have been one of the promoters of these 


Winter 2010-11 


concerts and respectfully suggest to Dean | was asked by Dean MacKay to serve as busi- 


Stull that the answer to “how we got from | ness manager for Physical Education and 


there to here” was due in part to many stu- | Athletics. There were some problems. But 
dents who helped get these events on stage. 
Jerome Nelson '56 


Silver Spring, Md. 


thanks to Joe and Mary, we sorted things out, 


the programs prospered, and we made 
improvements in the quality of physical 
resources. My fondest memory of was when 
e NOT YOUR AVERAGE JOE 

| just finished reading an obituary for Joe Gurtis. 
How to fill in the blanks? Joe was gruff, speak- 


_ Joe said to me, “You’re a real son of a bitch, but 
you're a gentleman.” Coming from Joe this 
could only be taken as a compliment. 

Ira S. Steinberg 

Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 

Oberlin, Ohio 


ing rarely, and then in short, pithy 
remarks—full of meaning. 


sense of humor. 
But he 


coached loved 


e SEE—WE’RE INTERESTED! 

Four times a year, the Postal Service 
delivers the alumni mag to my house. 
Here's why I dread those days: 

1. The class notes remind me that 


those 


him, and he loved 

them. Joe could be 
blunt, and usually 
was. But he helped to I've wasted my life. 
raise a lot of other 2. I've accomplished a lot as a 
people's children to writer and activist, none of which 
the threshold of maturi- would interest the alumni mag 
ty. He cared deeply about editors. I've published maybe 2 million 
Oberlin. (It hurt him to his 


very core when an Oberlin 


words, but no books. I led a grassroots lobby 
that convinced our Republican state legisla- 
team would lose to Wooster.) But mostly he | ture to overrule their bureaucracy and fund 
cared about doing what was best for the kids _ our state's peer support centers. With others, 
who came out for the athletic programs at the _ | generated a change in the state guardianship 
college. He and Mary Culhane (MJ to every- _ to give more legal protection to parents with 
one and recently deceased) were respectively | mental illness who are pressured to give up 
mens’ and womens’ athletic directors at | guardianship of their children. Members of my 
Oberlin. For too many years those were titles | recovery skills classes have said | gave them 
with responsibilities (often self-imposed) and hope and changed their lives. But I've never 
little authority. They were mother and father | been promoted to associate professor, played 
surrogates for so many students at Oberlin. a recital in an empty European church, or got- 
And they worked as a team, professionally and ten a grant to study spinach or start a do-good 
in their private lives. If, for example, there was project anywhere. 
a swim meet at Oberlin, they saw to it that the 3. The class notes are listed chronological- 
pool and the stands were ready, whatever the _ ly from earliest to most recent. Each month, 
hour—if they had to put out the lane markers _ there are fewer notes in front of my class, and 
themselves or sweep the trash out from the | more notes behind me. Just the opposite is 
previous night, they came in early and did | true in the death notices. 

Ken Braiterman '69 


Concord, N.H. 


what needed to be done. They gave of their 
time freely, to faculty and students alike, as 
well as to townspeople. My wife and I are 
among many who learned how to swim prop- Editor's reply: 1. There are about 10 good class 


erly from Mary. She made a remarkable | notes in your second item; 2. Nonsense—we're 


impact on our technique, style, and above all, totally interested in you; 3. Me, too. Il see 
our self-confidence and self-image. | got to | what I can do about that (I'm guessing not 


know Joe and Mary several years ago when | much), 


You may not have realized it then, but those many walks on the Square were the start of your path 
through life. Your planned gift will give future generations of Oberlin College students a head start 
on their own journeys. We offer a variety of “paths” to help you achieve your philanthropic goals: 


Make a bequest 
to Oberlin College: 


Create a Charitable 
Remainder Trust: 


Establish a Charitable 
Gift Annuity: 


Donate your home 
and keep living in it: 


Retirement plans 
and life insurance: 


OBERLIN 
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You may designate a specific amount, a particular asset, or 
a percentage of your estate to Oberlin through your will. 


Your gift goes into a trust that pays income to you or a loved one 
and ultimately benefits Oberlin. 


You receive a guaranteed income stream for life and a charitable 
deduction, and your gift provides future support for Oberlin. 


Continue living in your home, but receive an immediate charitable 
deduction and avoid significant capital gains taxes. 


Add Oberlin as the beneficiary and avoid probate and taxes. 


For information on how you can help shape the journeys of 
future generations of Oberlin students, please contact us. 
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Oberlin professors Marcus Belgrave (trumpet), Robin Eubanks (trombone), and Billy Hart (drums) performed during an October musical 
tribute to the late Wendell Logan, founder and chair of Oberlin’s jazz studies department and respected composer, performer, and educator. The 
Oberlin Jazz Ensemble, Andrew Frierson, Ki Allen, and James McBride ‘79, among others, also participated in the tribute. Logan was 
awarded the Oberlin Alumni Medal posthumously. The medal, presented to his wife, Bettye, recognizes outstanding and sustained service 


to Oberlin College. Logan was honored for his extraordinary contributions to the life of Oberlin’s college and conservatory and to the 


students he mentored and taught. 
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Republican Rove Draws 
Crowd—and Protests 


by Sarp Yavuz ‘13 


ontroversial political operative and for- 
mer George W. Bush advisor and 
chief of staff Karl Rove discussed 
health care, President Obama, immigra- 
tion, gay marriage, government spending, 
and the economy before a standing-room- 
only, yet skeptical Finney Chapel crowd. 
His visit was sponsored by the Oberlin 
Republican and Libertarian Club as part 
of its Ronald Reagan Lecture Series. 
Rove entered Finney amidst a mixture 
of cheers and boos before settling behind the 
podium. Outside the chapel, residents, stu- 


dents, and union members—flanked by 


two giant, inflatable rats—waved picket 
signs and shouted words of disgust. 

“A long time ago, your little town start- 
ed the civil war,” Rove joked to the audi- 
ence inside, attempting to ease the tension. 
“Let's not start another civil war tonight.” 
The lively crowd responded with laughter 
and applause. 


Dewy Ward ’39 Alumni Center 


Alumni and friends of all generations gathered in downtown Oberl 
September 24 to celebrate the grand opening of the Dewy Ward '34 Al 
Center, the new home of the Oberlin Alumni Association. Visit t] 
ciation website, http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni, to | 


center and see a video of its Opening. 
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Karl Rove speaks to a standing-room-only 


crowd at Finney Chapel in September. 


There was reason to lighten the mood. 
Some students were unhappy that Rove, a 
key player in such Bush policy decisions as 
the war in Iraq, had been invited to campus. 
The frustration grew when students learned 
that audience questions would be filtered 
through a student panel before being posed 
to Rove. “Among other things, students were 
upset because they felt that Mr. Rove's 
request that questions be read through 
selected moderators did not represent 
what Oberlin is about,” said Yeworkwha 
Belachew, Oberlin’s ombudsperson and 
director of the Oberlin College Dialogue 
Center (OCDC). “They felt as though 
their voices would not have a chance to be 
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John Seyfried 


heard.” OCDC sponsored two forums, one 
before the talk and one after, to discuss 
the Rove appearance and the arrangements 
for questioning the speaker. Outside of a 
minor outburst, threats to significantly dis- 
rupt the event never materialized. 

“One of the goals [of having a speaker 
like Rove at Oberlin] was to get the com- 
munity to pause for a moment and listen 
to the other party,’ said Timothy Hall, 
associate professor of philosophy, at an 
OCDC-organized faculty panel. Hall is 
faculty advisor to the Republican and 
Libertarian Club. 

“It has been almost 10 years since we've 
had a speaker cause so much commotion,” 
Belachew said later. “I am surprised at how 
well it went.” ATS 

Nadya Primak '13 and Paris Achenbach 
‘13 contributed to this story 


“As a journalist, you’re almost like a child, 
you never get to pick the events that form 
you.” —Mark Boal '95, journalist and Oscar- 
winning writer of the Hurt Locker. 


“| have become more and more fascinated 
with language, and the usage of it, and the 
meanings, and the layering of meanings.” 
—I/shmael Beah ‘04 during an interview with 
online student publication Fearless and Loath- 
ing. Beah and his mentor, professor Dan Chaon, 
gave a convocation speech in October. 


“It doesn't matter why you believe the cli- 
mate is changing. The fact is it is changing. 
One doesn't have to be some sort of apoca- 
lyptic visionary to understand what climate 
change might mean.” —Christine Todd 
Whitman, former New Jersey governor and 
Environmental Protection Agency adminis- 
trator, who delivered a convocation lecture in 
November. 


“People joke that, while some think globally 
and act locally, McDonough’s problem is he 
thinks galactically and acts molecularly.” 
—William McDonough, architect for the envi- 
ronmentally forward-thinking Adam Joseph 
Lewis Center, during a celebration of that 
building's 10th anniversary (see page 24). 
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Alumna Brings Traveling 
Library of Congress 
Exhibition to Oberlin 


by Amanda Nag) 


he Library of Congress rolled into town on 
18 wheels in October, carrying hun- 


dreds of years of American history. Of 


course, it wasn't the actual Library of Con- 
gress, but a traveling exhibit that will visit 
60 sites across the Midwest and South dur- 
ing the next year. The project, called Gateway 
to Knowledge, is sponsored by philanthropists 
Emily Rapoport ‘09 and her sister Abby, 
who have donated $1 million to the library 
to make the exhibition possible. Gateway 
brings important collections to smaller cities 
and towns—particularly in rural areas—and 
shares a wealth of information with visi- 


tors who may not be aware of their access 


Folksinger/songwriter Josh Ritter ‘99, performing in Finne) 


Chapel this fall: “This is a thrill. I've had dreams about this.” 


to the publicly funded institution. 

“When my sister Abby and I were pre- 
sented with the idea of a traveling exhibit, 
we were very excited, but we wanted to make 
sure that the exhibit would be visiting towns 
that didn’t have access to major museums 
nearby,” Rapoport says. “The Library of Con- 
gress is such an amazing institution, and 
so few people understand what it really is 
and that it is open to everyone.” Rapoport 
says the exhibit is not just about the library's 


literary collection, but also about the 


resources available through the Library of 


Congress website, of which she hopes the 
exhibit will encourage more use. 

Gateway to Knowledge features museum- 
style exhibits, a multimedia display, and 
informational kiosks. From on-board ter- 
minals, visitors can access the Library of 
Congress’ main site, the Center for the 
Book/Literacy Programs, a site for school- 
teachers with customized lesson plans, a 
genealogy site, and sites pertaining to 
museum exhibits and collections. ATS 


LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


Enthusiastic audience member: “So did we. 


itter: “Was I wearing pants? Because in mine, 


I was very exposed. 
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Eric Nord Dedication 


A street that runs in front of the East 
College Street Project in downtown Oberlin 
was officially christened Eric Nord Way dur- 
ing an October dedication. The late Eric 


Nord, who was cofounder and chair of 


Nordson Corporation, donated millions to 


education, social services, and the arts. 
Active contributors to the college, Eric and 
his wife, Jane, gave $3.5 million to the col- 
lege's Center for Service and Learning to 


do 


throughout Lorain County. At the time, it 


enable students to volunteer work 
was one of the largest gifts the college had 
ever received from a living donor. Jane Nord 
(above, front) was present at the October 


street dedication. 
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Less is Best in Inter- 
collegiate Energy and 
Water Use Competition 


by Hal Sundt '13 


uring three weeks in November, 40 col- 

leges and universities nationwide, 

including Oberlin, used technology 
created by six Oberlin alumni to take part 
in the Campus Conservation Nationals, 
an intercollegiate competition aimed at 
reducing electricity and water use. 

To measure and track their energy use 
in real time, students at all the colleges 
used the Building Dashboard system cre- 
ated by Lucid Design Group founders 
Michael Murray ‘04, Gavin Platt ‘06, and 
Vladi Shunturov ‘05. Obies Adam Hull '09 
and Chris Fry ‘05 also work for the com- 
pany. The Dashboard, which has been in 


Steinway Piano Dedication 


use in Oberlin’s residence halls for years, 
allows users to view their energy use and 
consumption online, as well as track how 


their individual behavior impacts energy 


saving efforts. Oberlin played a key role in 
developing the Campus Conservation 
Nationa 


founding participants. 


s (CCN) and serves as one of the 


\ndrew deCoriolis (07, Lucid Design 
Group's manager of public programs and 
organizer of the event, believes the com- 
petition can stimulate meaningful, lasting 
change. “The goal of the CCN was to moti- 
vate students to change their behavior and 
to see a measurable reduction in electrici- 
ty, water, and carbon dioxide emissions, 
and to foster a culture of conservation on 
college and university campuses,” he said. 

Prior to the competition, each compet- 
ing building underwent baseline measures 
of energy use. While competition between 
schools was encouraged, each building 
also competed against its own earlier per- 


formance. The hope, said deCoriolis, was 
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Jeremy Denk '90 performed in a small concert in October dedicatino the 


Hamburg Steinway piano donated by Motoko and Gordon Deane, both Class 
of 1971, in honor of Professor Emeritus Joseph Schwartz. The concert. held at 
Clonick Hall in the Bertram and Judith Kohl Building, included performances 


by piano faculty members Joseph Schwarl 


Sedmara Rutstein, Pete) lakdes, 


Haewon Song, Robert Shannon. and Monique Duphil. 


guidance of the National | 


a 5 to 15 percent energy reduction within 
each building. 

CCN participants were eligible to win 
awards in two categories—single resi- 
dence hall and campus-wide. The winning 
halls and college campuses will receive 
Lights Out 
StudyLikeaChampion.com, and the U.S. 


products from Green, 
Green Building Council. The winning 
campus also will receive a real-time 
Building Dashboard. 

The Alliance to Save Energy and the 
National Wildlife Federation also spon- 
sored the event. ATS 

See www.oberlin.edu/oam for competi- 


tion results. 


$1 Million Federal Grant 


Congresswoman Marcy Kaptur secured a 
$1.1 million federal award that will help 
move Oberlin and three other communities 
toward a clean energy future. Oberlin College 


] 


will administer the award, which will be 
used to conduct a comprehensive, district 
wide assessment of energy infrastructure and 
alternative energy transmission under 


} 
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Sophomore Brings Juarez 
Mayor, Art Show to Oberlin 


by Nadya Primak '13 


hen Robert Palacios '13 learned one 

requirement of living in Spanish 

House was a project in Spanish or 
related to the Spanish-speaking world, he 
went a little further than, say, a written 
report. Instead, he brought to Oberlin the 
mayor of Ciudad Juarez, a Mexican city 
reeling from drug-related violence, and on 
the way made Oberlin a stop in an inter- 
national art show of political posters advo- 
cating peace in that region. 

“I lived most of my life in El Paso, 
Texas. It’s right across the border from 
Ciudad Juarez,” Palacios says. Juarez is “a 
city that went from a not particularly dan- 
gerous place to the murder capital of the 
Americas. In 2009, more than 2,600 peo- 
ple were killed in Ciudad Juarez, a city of 
about 1.3 million people. 

For his project, Palacios wanted to bring 
in a speaker from El Paso or Ciudad Juarez 
to talk about the violence that plagued his 
neighboring city. His first contact, the Uni- 
versity of Texas Latin American studies 
department, yielded an e-mail address for 


Like Father, Like Son 


the deputy mayor of 
Ciudad Juarez. “I never 
expected to hear back 
(But) 
same day he wrote me 


from him. the 
an e-mail saying ‘Yes, 
the mayor would love 
to come to Oberlin.” 
When Palacios went 


to Juarez last summer to visit the mayor, 


José Reyes Ferriz, he got a better appreci- 


ation for the level of the threat there. “The 
amount of security inside his office was 
unbelievable,” says Palacios. “At one point 
things got so bad he was sleeping with an 
AK-47 on his bed.” After his family received 
death threats, Ferriz moved them to the 
United States. 

Back in El Paso, Palacios spotted a post- 
card for an intriguing art exhibit called 
Peace of Art, Art Exhibit for Peace, featur- 
ing artwork intended, as its organizers put 
it, ‘to give a face to the violence and help 
people understand the ways in which it has 
changed people's lives.” Thinking he might 
find a designer for a poster for the mayor's 
Oberlin visit, Palacios contacted the exhib- 
it's organizers. They proposed bringing the 
show to Oberlin. 

Soon Palacios was juggling not only the 
plans for Mayor Ferriz’s visit, but also man- 


aging transportation for dozens of works of 


Above: Robert Palacios with Mayor José 
teyes Ferriz of Ciudad Judrez, Mexico. Left: 
Poster from the Peace of Art exhibit. 


art. In addition to the weeklong exhibit 
and Ferriz’s talk and panel discussion with 
Oberlin faculty, the organizer of the art 
show, Sandra Salas, came to discuss the 
inspiration for the exhibit. 

The whirlwind of events more than sat- 
isfies Palacios’s Spanish House require- 
ment. Esmeralda Martinez-Tapia, faculty 
in residence at the program house, recalls 
Palacios calling her over the summer to 
discuss his project, and apologizing for 
talking about it so soon. “It was then that | 
wanted to clone him,” she says. 

“l admire Robert because he single hand- 
edly managed to do what Oberlin is all about,” 
says Martinez- Tapia. “He's just wonderful.” 

To read a Q&A with Robert Palacios and 
see more work from the art exhibit, visit 


www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


“[ enjoy competing, and tennis is a great game in that you 


berlin tennis alumni and Heisman Hall of Famers John 


’61 and Carl 94 Erikson are the number one father-son | 
_ national championships with Carl has been the icing on the cake.” 


tennis duo in the nation. 

In November, the Eriksons won their eighth major title in 
the USTA National Senior & Super Senior Father-Son Clay 
Court Championship in Sarasota, Florida. With their latest 
victory, the Eriksons have won all four national champi- 
onships in a calendar year on all four different surfaces: clay, 
hard, indoor, and grass. 

John Erikson is an assistant men’s and women’s tennis 


coach at Oberlin. He excelled in tennis, basketball, and football 
_ first among Oberlin tennis players in career-singles wins (95) 


for the Yeomen, and remains one of the top players national- 
ly in his age group. His son Erik ‘90 also plays tennis. 


NTER 2010-11 


can keep playing as you get older,” says John. “To be able to com- 
pete with your sons provides even greater enjoyment. Playing 
with Erik and Carl has kept me ‘in the game, and winning 


Carl is one of Oberlin’s most decorated tennis players. He 
was the first member of the college division to be named the 
CoSIDA/GTE Academic All-America Team Athlete of the Year, 
and compiled a record of 95-19 in singles and 76-14 in doubles. 
He qualified for the NCAA tennis championships three times 
and earned All-America Honors in 1993 and 1994 in singles 
and doubles. He was the 1993 and 1994 NCAC Player of the 
Year, a four-time All-NCAC first-team selection, and he ranks 


and career-doubles wins (76). —Amanda Nagy 
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Shakespeare gets Southern 
Accent in New Staging 


by Mieko Gavia ‘11 


hakespeare is not normally performed 
with a Southern drawl, under a blood- 
red sky, with hoop skirts and whips 
whirling around the set. The bard's Macbeth 
does not usually focus on the plight of the 


servants and serfs who slip in and out of 


the play’s violence. But Justin Emeka 95, 
visiting professor of theater and director of 
this adaptation of Macbeth, wanted to put 
this oft-told tale in a new light. 

“T've always been interested in using 
different experiences and cultural refer- 
ences to help me tell the story in a new 
way,” he says. And so, on the weekend of 
October 7, Oberlin audiences packed Hall 
Auditorium for Shakespeare's Macbeth, 
viewed through the lens of the Reconstruc- 
tion-era United States. 

In Emeka’s Macbeth, the title character 
is a spineless general for the North, Lady 
Macbeth is a Southern belle desperately 
clinging to her privilege, Banquo and Macduff 
are black freedmen in the Yankee army, 
and the three weird sisters are impoverished 


black sharecroppers seeking vengeance. 


“It’s a horrifying play for a number of rea- 


sons,” says Emeka. “The play explores some- 
thing that’s fascinating in the corruption of 
the soul, in the corruption of a nation, and 
in trying to rebuild once it's been poisoned 
by corruption. My job as director is to kind 
of reveal that story in an effective way.” 

The innovative staging included scenes 
of slavery, the Ku Klux Klan, and lynching, 
which Emeka hoped would put the script’s 
violence in a modern context. He credits 
his Oberlin experience as a student with 
his confidence to explore such new pos- 
sibilities. 


2010 HONORARY DEGREES 


“A lot of times people are taken aback by 


my audacity to take a classic like Macbeth 
and put in an African aesthetic,” he says. 


“At Oberlin I gained the confidence to say 


‘Tam me... and what I say is of value, and | 
belong to the world and the world belongs 
to me. Oberlin gave me the freedom to 
take ownership of my own vision. 

“[For] people who had never imagined 
themselves or who had never been invited 
to participate in Shakespeare, [this stag- 
ing] made them feel like Shakespeare 
belonged to them, that he was their play- 
wright, too.” ATS 


berlin College presented honorary doctoral degrees at 

the May commencement exercises to Julie Taymor 

74, award-winning theater, film, and opera director: 
Diane Meier ’73, director of a national organization devot- 
ed to increasing the number and quality of palliative care 
programs in the United States; Peter Molnar ’65, profes- 
sor of geological sciences and fellow of the Cooperative 
Institute for Research in Environmental Sciences at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder; Anne Krueger 53, 
professor of international economics at the School for 
Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins University: 
Reverend James M. Lawson Jr., a champion of civil 


rights and nonviolence for more than seven decades; and 
Robert Spano ’83, one of the brightest and most imagi- 
native conductors of his generation. 

Honorary degrees were also given April 30 to Dr. 


_ William H. Cosby Jr., Dr. Camille O. Cosby, and Stevie 
| Wonder (see OAM Summer/Fall 2010 issue). 


In addition, Carol Longsworth, who served a 37-year 
term as director of the Oberlin Community Chamber 
Singers and a 28-year tenure as director of music at First 
Church in Oberlin, received the Distinguished Service 
Award, and Leanne Wagner ’76 was awarded the Alumni 
Medal (see article on page 14 about alumni awards). 
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TRAVEL 


PROGRAM 


Amazon hiver Expedition 


March 25-April 3, 2011 


Join us for this unforgettable 10-day journey into the heart of one of 
the earth’s most exotic natural realms ang 


: net's largest rain- 
forest ecosystem—the mysterig in. Cruise aboard 


one of the impeccable 


fied or even discovered. Led by expert Peruvian naturalists, seek 


rare indigenous 
flora and fauna, 
glide down the 
Amazon’s tri- 
butaries aboard 
special small excursion boats, overnight in a tented camp, and visit 
local villages. In addition, this unique program features one night in 
historic Lima, Peru. Continue with the special Post-Program Option 
to ancient Incan sites in Cuzco, Urubamba Valley (Sacred Valley), 
Ollantaytambo, and Machu Picchu, legendary “lost city” of the Incas. 
Brochure available. 


La Dolce Vita on Italy's Lake Como 


June 4-11, 2011 Escorted by Andria Derstine, Curator of Western Art, Allen Memorial Art Museum 


The breathtaking combi- 
nation of Mediterranean 
charm and Alpine majesty 
has long made Lake Como 
one of Europe's great 
retreats. Join us on Lake 
Como next spring for a 
special, up-close look at 
the villas, gardens, villages, 
and people that give the 
region its élan. Stay in 


Wonders of China and Tibet 


October 15-29, 2011 Escorted by Carl Jacobson, 
Executive Director of Shansi, and Deborah Cocco, 
Associate Director of Shansi 


Journeying to Beijing, Xian, Lhasa, Chengdu, Guilin, Yangshuo, and 
Shanghai, we will learn of the diversity of China’s regional cultures, 
from the metropolitan and modern to the rural and historic as we 
step into the traditions of China’s natural beauty. Our itinerary 
includes all of the expected highlights of China. Starting in Beijng 


we'll visit the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and the Temple of 


Heaven before venturing to Xian to see the famed terracotta war- 
riors. Then, fly deep into the Himalayas to Lhasa, and experience 


lakefront rooms at a fine four-star hotel. Meet a delightful noble 
family for lunch in their frescoed 16th-century home. Tour the house 
of an Italian entrepreneur who has become the most important col- 
lector of American post-war art outside of the United States. These 
special visits, combined with guided tours of Bellagio, the stunning 
Villa Balbianello, the panoramic gardens of Villa Melzi, and the his- 
toric buildings of old Como, promise to make this tour a memorable 
one. Also included is an excursion to Milan, bringing us face to face 
with Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper and taking us behind the scenes 
at the private workshops of the world-famous La Scala Opera House. 
Brochure available. 


the sacred traditions of Tibet. Often referred to as “Shangri La” or 
“the Rooftop of the World,” Tibet has long captured the imagination 
of the West. Explore the beauty of Chengdu, and glimpse into the 


secret life of pandas with a face-to-face visit. Witness the profound 
interaction of man and nature in Guilin, with its world-famous karst 
mountains thrust up from the seabed some 300 million years ago. 
Finally, delve into the cosmopolitan ambience of Shanghai, one of 


the fastest changing cities in the world. Brochure available. 


For more information visit www.o 
our programs, p 


berlin.edu/alumni/events/ alumniTours.html. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about 
lease call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Deb. Stanfield @oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! 
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Stephen Voltz '79 and 
Fritz Grobe of EepyBird 


Science Class 
Clown 


Gite Voltz ‘79 had been a 
practicing attorney for 20 
years, but beneath the lawyerly 
veneer was a clownish mad sci- 
entist waiting to break free. 
Four years ago, he co-founded 
EepyBird, which takes the sci- 
ence of everyday objects and 
turns it into performance art. 
Voltz and his partner, Fritz 
Grobe, who dropped out of Yale 
to juggle professionally, are best 
known for their experimentation 
with the explosive results when 
Mentos candies are dropped 
into Diet Coke. 

The video of that experiment 
spread across the web like wild- 
fire and eventually garnered the 
pair two Emmy nominations, 
multiple Webby awards (honor- 
ing excellence on the Internet), 
and appearances in videos with 
performers such as the Blue 
Man Group, Barenaked Ladies, 


and Weezer. But before the 


Courtesy of EepyBird 


hubbub, EepyBird’s roots can 
be traced back to Voltz’s passion 
for the stage and the circus arts. 

Growing up in San Francisco, 
long a mecca for street perform- 
ers, Voltz taught himself to jug- 
gle and later eat fire, performing 
for tourists with his brother, 
John. Their signature trick 
involved Voltz placing an apple 
on his sibling's back and slicing 
it in half with a two-foot steel 
machete, much to the crowd's 
delight and their mother's dismay. 

“One of the things I solidi- 
fied during my time [at Oberlin] 
was that | probably was going 
to find a nontraditional path,” 
Voltz recalls. In college, he 
taught juggling and acted in 
the Magic Circle Children’s 
Theatre. He was also inspired 
by the work of Bill Irwin '73, a 
Tony-winning actor and clown 
who appeared most recently in 
the film Rachel Getting Married. 

“[Bill Irwin] was actually 
teaching an EXCO course on 
clowning my freshman year, and 
it was full, and then the next 
year he was gone,” says Voltz, 
“so | saw him perform but | 
never got a chance to meet him 
or study with him.” 

In 1999, Voltz began vacation- 
ing with his family in Maine, 
where he discovered the 
Celebration Barn Theater, a 
breeding ground for mimes, 
actors, storytellers, and jugglers 
that holds annual summer 
workshops. There he met others 
who shared his passion for 


clowncraft, including Grobe. 
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One thing Voltz learned from 
Grobe was the value of hunting 
methodically, even scientifically, 
for novelty. “In the circus world, 
it’s worth your time to spend six 
months, a year, finding basically 
a great three minutes that no 
one else has, because that’s 
what you can make a career 
on,” says Voltz. 

After trying for months to 
run EepyBird and his civil liti- 
gation practice simultaneously, 
Voltz shuttered his law firm, 
and EepyBird became a full- 
time job. Supported by a combi- 
nation of live performances, gigs 
coaching corporations on viral 
marketing, and sponsorships for 
their videos, the duo has gone 
on to build a Coke and Mentos- 
fueled rocket car, as well as 
Post-it notes waterfalls. They're 
tight-lipped about future pro- 
jects, but the one thing that’s 
certain is that mad science 


marches on. 


Enchanted 
Chanter 


A: estimated 16 million 
Americans attend yoga 
classes as a way to slow down 
and relieve stress. As they're 
lying on their mats, or folding 
into yet another down-dog posi- 
tion, there's a good chance they 
are listening to music by Wahl, 
a 1979 Oberlin graduate who 
has pioneered a genre of popu- 
lar music based on Sanskrit 
devotional chanting. 

Wah! is the equivalent of a 
yoga rock star who has created a 
soundtrack for the yogic 


lifestyle. Savasana, a CD of 
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Guy Atchley 


Wah!, a 1979 Oberlin graduate who has pioneered a genre of popular 


music based on Sanskrit devotional chanting 


relaxation music released in 
2002, sold over 50,000 copies 
worldwide. With the release of 
Maa in April 2010, Wah! has 
broadened her appeal by incor- 
porating dance beats, electroni- 
ca, and even some reggae. 

While a student at Oberlin, 
Wah! (she changed her name at 
age 17) spent a winter term 
studying Indian classical music 
with Roop Verma. Her major in 
performing arts (with a minor in 
voice) brought her into contact 
with a dance professor who 
introduced her to meditation. 
The practice took hold, and she 
began meditating daily. 

Wah! did not pursue a musi- 
cal career immediately after 
graduation. She went to New 
York and held a number of jobs, 
including booking tours for 
dance troupes. She also kept 
meditating, often accompanied 
by singing mantras. More than a 
decade later, when she began 
performing publicly, she says, 
“my meditative practice and my 
music were intertwined.” Live 
audiences at Wah! concerts par- 
ticipate in uplifting call-and- 
response chanting that she says 
is “the antidote to the fast pace 


of our society. 


Concrete 
improvements 
in L.A. River 


hat started as a gag—in 

two senses of the word— 
ended with a victory for environ- 
mentalists and a new vocation 
for the satirist who started it. 

George Wolfe ‘86 first 

dipped his toe into the Los 
Angeles River for a YouTube 
video he was making of a man 
frustrated by freeway traffic 
who abandons his car and, with 
a kayak found along the way, 


takes to the water. Part of the 


joke is that the 51-mile river, 


bottomed by concrete in places 
to rush rainwater away from Los 
Angeles and keep the city flood- 
free, doesn't seem like much 

of a river, and, as Wolfe says, 
“most Angelinos can’t say where 
it begins, where it flows, or 
where it ends.” Its edges are 
frequently spotted w ith rusting 
shopping carts, garbage bags, 
litter, graffiti, and homeless 
encampments. [he only 
glimpse some people have got- 
ten of the river are scenes from 
movies like Grease and The 
Italian Job, which use the 
riverbed the way much of 


L.A. is used: as a roadway. 


Wolfe, a dedicated boater, 
continued to kayak the river. 
Though he was deterred at 
times by police on foot and in 
helicopters, one odd encounter 
encouraged him: A woman 
from the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers tracked him down 
and informed him that he could 
use his trips to prove that the 
whole river was “traditionally 
navigable,” a central criteria for 
determining if a waterway 
deserved Clean Water Act 
protection. The woman, who 
turned out to be a whistleblow- 
er, had seen his YouTube video. 

When he realized she was 
serious, Wolfe became serious, 
too, launching a river expedition 
with the specific goal of proving 
its navigability. Despite being 
denied a permit to put his boat 
in the river, he led a 3-day jour- 
ney and submitted a report doc- 
umenting the group's discover- 


ies to the U.S. Environmental 


Protection Agency. Iwo years 
later, in July 2010, the EPA 
declared the river a “traditional 
navigable water.” 

Now Wolfe, who lives in 
Venice Beach, has launched 
L.A. River Expeditions, a first- 
ever boating program for the 
river. Wolfe says it will focus on 
“safety, boating skills, and team- 
work, but also environmental 
stewardship, ecology, and water- 
shed management.” Participants 
will learn about leadership, the 
politics of water, local history, 
and sociology/urban studies— 
Wolfe’s major at Oberlin. 

That is, if the river trips get 
official approval. 

When that happens, his 
business will get off the ground 
and into the water pretty quick- 
ly: He already has a waiting list 
of 700 urban adventurers will- 
ing to go where few have gone 
before, and many didn't even 


know existed. 


George Wolfe ‘86 kayaking the Los \ngeles River 


Josh Spiro 09, Megan Harding, and Jeff Hagan 86 contributed to Oberlin beyond Oberlin. 
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Alumni Association 2010 Awards 


ach year, the Oberlin Alumni Association recognizes alum- 
E ni whose achievements or contributions to Oberlin and/or 
society are considered to be exceptional. Ten such alumni were 
honored during 2010, most of them at the Alumni Council's fall 
dinner and awards ceremony. All Oberlin alumni are encour- 
aged to nominate their outstanding classmates for consideration 
for these annual awards. 
The Alumni Association's 
highest honor, the Alumni 


Medal, 


sented 


usually pre- 


each spring at 
Commencement _ exercises, 
recognizes outstanding, sus- 
tained, and unique service to 
Oberlin. In 2010, the Alumni 
Medal 
Leanne Cupp Wagner ’76. 


Leanne earned a degree 


was awarded to 


with honors in biology and 


went on to earn an MS 
in genetics from Cornell 
University and an MBA 


from Columbia. Since grad- 


uating from Oberlin, she 
has been active as an alum- 
ni volunteer, serving as president of the Alumni Association 
from 2003 to 2005 and representing alumni on the President's 
Strategic Planning Task Force. These days, she serves on the 
President's Advisory Council and as president of the Class of 
1976; she is also an admissions volunteer, a career services men- 
tor, and a volunteer with the Philadelphia Oberlin Club. Most 
recently, she led the way in supporting the new Dewy Ward 34 
Alumni Center, especially among past presidents of the Alumni 
Association. She shares her alma mater with her daughter, 
Christa Wagner ‘08. 

Leanne retired at the end of 2009 from her first career in the 
pharmaceutical industry, which included stints with Sandoz (now 
Novartis), SmithKline Beecham (now GlaxoSmithKline), and 
Wyeth Pharmaceuticals (now Pfizer). During her more than 25 
years in the industry she worked in the United States and the UK 
in a range of areas on both the prescription and over-the-counter 
sides of the business. She is currently consulting on scenario and 
strategic planning and pharmaceutical industry issues. 

Beyond her service to Oberlin, Leanne has served as a con- 
gregational leader at three churches and at the Presbytery level. 
A founding board member of the Greater Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Healthcare Businesswomen’s Association (HBA). she re- 
cently completed a term on its Global Board. In 2009, she was 
elected to a three-year term on the board of Maternity Care 
Coalition in Philadelphia. | 


Awards for Distinguished Achievement, Distinguished Service, 
Outstanding Young Alumni, Alumni Appreciation, and Volunteers 
of the Year were presented during the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Council, September 24, 2010. 


he Distinguished Achievement Award recognizes out- 
that 
Oberlin’s values in a career field. This year’s recipient, Thomas 


standing contributions and achievements reflect 
A. Balmer ’74, is a noted jurist and a sitting justice on the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oregon. He has served as a 
litigator in private practice, as chief 
deputy attorney general of the Oregon 
Department of Justice, and as a local 
trial judge. Thomas has written close 
to 100 opinions for the state supreme 
court, and, as a lawyer, argued many 
appellate cases, including Lee v. State 
of Oregon, which upheld the constitu- 
tionality of Oregon's assisted suicide 
initiative. 


In addition to his work, Tom has 
found time to be a committed com- 
munity volunteer. He has coached youth soccer and lacrosse, 
served as a board member for Chamber Music Northwest, was a 
founding committee member of the Portland Parks Foundation, 
and serves as a volunteer for the Goose Hollow Family Shelter. 
“My Oberlin education truly is with me every day and informs 
the way I think about my work, my family, and the wider world,” 
he says. 


he Distinguished Service Award recognizes service or vol- 

unteer activities that reflect Oberlin’s values by directly 
improving the quality of life for humanity. This year’s recipient, 
Sarah Gamble Epstein ’48, has invested herself in volunteer 
work on behalf of women, peace, im- 
migration, civil rights, and art. She 
serves on the boards of several nonprof- 
it organizations, including Pathfinder 
International, Planned Parenthood of 
Metropolitan Washington, the Center 
for Development Activities, the 
Federation for American Immigrant 
Reform, and the Population Institute. 

Raised to be an advocate for so- 
Dr. 


Clarence Gamble, founded Pathfinder 


cial change—Sarah’s _ father, 


International, a birth control and re- 
productive health organization—Sarah has traveled the world to 


help women have better access to reproductive health options. 


| Andas amember of the National Society of Women ( ;eographers, 
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Photos by John Seyfried. Copy courtesy of the Oberlin Alumni Association. 


she is also the first woman to climb Mount Warzmann in the 
2 aE : S 7 > 37er re ; rea 7 arly = “ ° 
Bavarian Alps. “One never knows where Oberlin graduates will 
end up!” she says. 


IN to the awards roster this year is the Outstanding Young 
| Alumni Award, given to alumni age 35 years or younger 
who have distinguished themselves 
in one or more of the following areas: 
professional career, service to human- 
ity, or service to Oberlin College. The 
inaugural winner, James Feddeck 
05, is unique among his peers; not 
many 26-year-olds can claim to regu- 
larly raise a baton to lead one of the 
leading orchestras in the world. James 
holds the distinction of having been 
admitted to Oberlin in four areas: pi- 
ano, oboe, organ, and conducting. He 
served as a conducting fellow at the Aspen Music Festival, per- 
formed organ recitals throughout Europe and North America, 
and, as an oboist, has commissioned and premiered new works 
by composers such as Daniel Pinkham. “The thing that makes 
Oberlin unique [is that} both the individual and community 
coexist and depend on each other,” he says. “Often these are con- 
sidered to be seemingly disparate factions, but not at Oberlin.” 


Oe ae exceptional volunteer service or contributions to 
the Alumni Association is the Alumni Appreciation Award, 
given posthumously this year to Norman E. Thompson ’54, a 
dedicated servant of Oberlin for more than 50 years. An outgo- 
ing and gregarious student, a three-sport athlete, and a member 
of the Musical Union, Norm, who was also a student scholar- 
ship recipient, felt from early on the desire “repay” Oberlin. He 
served on the board of the John W. Heisman Club and as an 
admissions representative, class president, associate class agent, 
career counselor, and as member of several Alumni Council 
committees. Accepting the award on behalf of Norm, who died 
in February 2008, was former Oberlin soccer and lacrosse coach 


Fred Shults 754. 
2010 VOLUNTEER OF THE YEAR AWARDS 


H: had a vision: a class directory 
that would not only serve as a 
compilation of classmate information, 
but also create a lasting and meaning- 
ful memento. Smith Brittingham 
’60 used his database and publishing 
skills to create a booklet that show- 
cased the photos, personal reflections, 
memorial memories, and _ contact 
information in a professional and in- 
teresting format. Throughout the 

process, Smith and his wife, emerita 

executive director of the Alumni Association Midge Brittingham 


60. tracked submissions, communicated with classmates, and 


encouraged reunion participation. The Alumni Association ap- 
preciates his dedication and the enormous amount of time he 
volunteered in reconnecting friends with each other and with 


Oberlin. 


| \ Then the Alumni Office solicited nominations for the 


Volunteer of the Year Award, the staff of the Alumni 
Fund unanimously chose John Donaldson ’60, chair of his 
50th Reunion Gift Committee. John’s 
knack for fundraising began early on. 
On his graduation day in 1960, he 
stood in the rain in front of Finney 
Chapel with a tin cup, holding his 
classmates captive until they made a 
class gift. Years later, as chair of the 
50th Reunion Gift Committee, he did 
essentially the same thing, leading the 
Class of 1960 to a new 50th Reunion 
Class participation record of 89.4 per- 


cent and successfully exceeding their 
class gift goal of $6 million. John’s persistence is legendary 
among his classmates. 


Rees Coordinator Kira McGirr ’06 stepped into her 
role as coordinator of the Oberlin Club of Cleveland armed 
with creativity, energy, and ideas for diverse programming. She 
integrated the Oberlin community into the Cleveland Club by 
planning events in and around Oberlin, including an Oberlin 
Cares Day community service event at 
George Jones Farm, an alumni dinner 
at Black River Café, and an evening at 
the Oberlin Summer Theater Festival. 
Kira also coordinated the club's an- 
nual summer picnic and fall potluck, 
as well as a variety of programs in- 
cluding a cheese tasting party at the 
Obie-owned Lake Erie Creamery and 
brunch/hike/bikeride along the Ohio 
and Erie Canal Towpath Trail. 


he efforts of two class presidents, José 
Meléndez ’O1 and Béla Schwartz 
’79, stood out this year, as evidenced by 
LOth- and 
alums 


well-attended and successful 
Both 


agreed to renew their positions and will 


30th-class reunions. have 
lead the planning for their next reunions 


in 2015. 


Iso honored in September were retir- 
\ing members of the Alumni Council's 
Executive Board: Bill Hilton ’65, past 
president of the Alumni Association; Andy 
Goldner ’56; Rashne Limki ’05; Janet 
McNeill 67; Eric Rosenberg °75; and 


Dixie Sommers ’70. 
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ow can you be in the contemporary art world and live in 

Indiana? That was the question Lisa Freiman ’89 kept asking 

herself as she debated taking a job as head of the contempo- 
rary art department at the Indianapolis Museum of Art (IMA). “It 
seemed like a very unlikely combination, but | saw this beautiful in- 
stitution and a tremendous amount of potential,” she says. 

Since arriving at the IMA in 2002, Freiman has been a driving 
force in reorienting the once-conservative encyclopedic institution to- 
ward cutting-edge art and, in the process, raising its profile nationally. 
Early on, she commissioned the acclaimed Brazilian artist Ernesto 
Neto to create one of his signature tented environments filled with 
squishy organic forms that visitors could sit on. 

“It was the first time many people had experienced interactive art, 
and it opened up a whole new audience,’ says Freiman. She contin- 
ued to test her belief that the public would be open to unfamiliar 
art by launching successful exhibitions by other leading contempo- 
rary artists, including Ghada Amer, Amy Cutler, Maria Magdalena 
Campos-Pons, and Félix Gonzalez-lorres. 

Last June, 100 Acres: The Virginia B. Fairbanks Art & Nature Park 
opened to the public 


a $25 million project that Freiman considers 
her most ambitious and unconventional to date. In the woodlands, 
wetlands, and meadows of the museum's backyard (with a lake that’s 
prone to flooding), she's reconceived the typical pristine, hands-off 
sculpture park by commissioning artists to make site-specific projects 
designed to be roughed up by nature and visitors alike. 

“We didnt want the park to be a precious thing,” says Freiman, 
whose rally-the-troops manner of talking about art is infectious. “You 
can touch and climb anything.” Visitors can take a 
rowboat out to Andrea Zittel’s igloo-shaped island and 
see how local art students are inhabiting and modi- 
fying the experimental living structure. They can 
picnic on top of one of Joep Van Lieshout's 20 bench- 
es shaped like bones that form an enormous human 


skeleton, or fish from Kendall Buster's pier built from 
stacked organically shaped platforms suggestive of a 


Lisa Freiman 


topographical map. 

Rather than tap big-name sculptors, Freiman has given younger 
and emerging artists—including Jeppe Hein, Tea Makipaa, and Type 
A—opportunities they haven't had elsewhere. 

Covering the opening of the park, Jonathan 'T:D. Neil wrote in Art 
teview that Freiman “is betting that the midwest, and Indianapolis 
in particular, can change the way both artists and the public think 
about, make, and engage with the tricky category of public art.” Mary 
Sabbatino, vice president of Galerie Lelong in New York, who has 
known Freiman through the last decade, credits her courage and in- 
sight. “Two years ago when Lisa announced the list of artists for the 
park, it was clear that she had a totally different concept of the in- 
tersection of sculpture, community, and landscape, says Sabbatino. 
“She chooses artists who are making valuable, critical work but who 
arent on everyones list, and she will go to great leneths to protect 
their vision.” 

“I support a lot of underdog artists who are not represented by the 
top galleries nor are bringing in the top dollar,” says Freiman. “The 
philosophy that difference is beautiful and productive, which is so 
crucial to Oberlin’s identity, has been essential to the way | think 


about my job and my relationship to art. 
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\bove: Los Carpinteros, Free Basket, 2010 


Opposite page: Alfredo Jaar, Park of the Laments, 2010 


Freiman, who grew up in New Jersey, was an aspiring artist herself 


when she arrived at Oberlin. But taking an art history survey course 
her freshman year was a game changer. “It was the first time this 
thing I liked to do was put into a historical perspective that | could 
reflect on,’ says Freiman, who went on to get her degree in art his- 
tory. “| was amazed at the way it brought together so many different 
disciplines; it was a way of knowing the world through objects.” She 
credits professor Bill Hood for introducing her to what a 360-degree 


intellectual experience could be and Pat Matthews for grounding her 


in theory and feminism. 

Claes Oldenbure’s sculpture Giant Three-Way Plug outside the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum also proved to be seminal in Freiman’s 
life. “I remember thinking, the first time | saw it, ‘What the hell is 
that?” says Freiman, who in her years at Oberlin liked to lean against 


the sculpture while studying in nice weather. 


As a graduate student at Emory University in Atlanta in 1993, after 


working as a curatorial assistant at the Institute of Contemporary Art 
in Boston, Freiman was assigned to look at the relationship between 
abstract expressionism and Oldenburg’s 1962 The Store. She felt 
Oldenbure’s piece had more to do with Surrealism and dreams, and 
she made the case in her paper. “It was the first time I wasn't a good 
girl intellectually and went out on a limb,’ she says. Freiman used 
the paper as a departure point for her thesis “(Mind)ing The Store: 
Claes Oldenburg’s Psychoaesthetics,’ published in 2001. Freiman is 
now working with Oldenburg to transform the thesis into a definitive 
scholarly monograph on the artist to be published in 2012. 

In the meantime, after bringing the contemporary art world to 
Indiana to experience 100 Acres, Freiman is on to her next act. For 
the prestigious competition to choose the artist who will represent 
the United States at the 2011 Venice Biennale, Freiman proposed 
the Puerto Rico-based collaborative team of Jennifer Allora and 
Guillermo Calzadilla, who were selected in September by the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the U.S. Department of State. 
While Allora and Calzadilla are well-respected multimedia artists, 
they hardly have the broad recognition of previous U.S. artist repre- 
sentatives such as Jasper Johns and Bruce Nauman. But for Freiman, 
who will be the commissioner of the U.S. Pavilion, another long-shot 


bet paid off. @ 


Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor to AR Tnews and writes 


frequently for the New York Times. 
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For six decades, Oberlin co-ops have brought 


democracy—and a lot more—to the dining room. 


BY MICHAEL EMERSON DIRDA ’09 
CURRENT CO-OP PHOTOS BY MA’AYAN PLAUT '10 


ixty years ago, when Al McQueen '52 and 60 other 
ambitious Oberlin students asked the college admin- 
istration if they could cook for themselves in an old 
house on West College Street, they couldn't have 
known they'd be setting the stage for what generations 
of future students would claim as their most formative 
college experience. 
Yet for six decades, Oberlin’s largest student organization, the 
Oberlin Student Cooperative Association (OSCA), has been just 


that. The housing and dining co-ops run by OSCA—simultaneously 


dormitories, dining clubs, businesses, political centers, social hubs, 
and more—have for years served as places for students to hone skills, 
pursue interests, and explore passions that forever change the course 
of their lives and work. 

“Co-ops touch the lives of a significant percentage of students who 
come through Oberlin,” says Stewart Kohl ’77, a Cleveland business- 
man who, as a former OSCA president, saw glimpses in OSCA of 
what a corporate boardroom might be like. “If you were to list the in- 
stitutions that really make a difference in the lives of students in their 


years at Oberlin, I think the co-ops would rank pretty darn high.” 
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Even if co-ops didn't produce a measurable effect on an Obie's 


postgraduate career, they were, for many, an essential part ol 


Oberlin’s culture. They were places where the “labor” part of the 
college’s motto was revitalized; members, after all, took responsibil- 
ity for cooking and for cleaning their own houses. They reflected 
Oberlin’s history of progressive thinking, introducing students to the 


budding recycling and local foods movements or advocating for an 


oO 


alternative system of decision-making centered on group consensus. 
And they stood—much like the Parisian salons of the 18th and 19th 
centuries—simply as places where students congregated to tap into 
the artistic, social, and political pulse of the college and community. 
Today, OSCA operates a cluster of nine individual and idiosyn- 
cratic co-ops, housing 175 students and feeding 620. With an annual 
operating budget of roughly $2.4 million, Oberlin’s is the second larg- 
est student cooperative in the country. Members devote four or five 
hours per week to co-op duties—ranging from cooking to serving on 
a special committee to managing the organization's finances—and 
save $2,810 on college board costs and $1,442 on traditional college 
housing. 
that vast amounts of money 
that 


It was this last, essential principle 
could be saved if students were willing to put in a little work 
first gave rise to Oberlin’s co-ops 60 years ago. 

In the late 1940s, in response to what was seen as an expensive 
college dining plan, many students looked for alternative ways to live 
and eat. In 1949 inspired by visits to Cooperatives at the University 
of Michigan, Western Reserve University, and Ohio State, a band 
of students led by Ruth Searles 51, KiKi Heitkamp '51, and Grace 


ous . yy 
hompson 5] met with a local consumer co-op manager, Bill | One, 
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to better understand cooperative living and gauge the feasibility of 


establishing their own housing and dining co-op. 


side from this desire to save money, students also sought 


an ideological alternative to Oberlin’s restrictive in loco 


parentis community model—one that called for strict 

housemothers, geographical and social segregation of men 
and women, curfews, and dress codes. Such a status quo was under 
fire, particularly from men in their late 20s who had returned from 
World War II. 

“It was the G.I. Bill, having war veterans at Oberlin, that really 
allowed the co-ops to happen,’ says McQueen, an original member 
of the first co-op. “These men had just returned from fighting for the 
country and became leaders in the push to getting the administration 
to stop treating students like kids.” 

In the spring of 1950, a petition for the establishment of a housing 


and dining cooperative reached the General Faculty, who accepted 


pad 


it despite concerns by President William Stevenson and the dea 


of women about students’ ability to take responsibility for a house 


and maintain social etiquette. Provisional approval was given for stu 


dent control of Pyle Inn, a large building on West College Street that 


would house 28 female residents and 28 male boarders. ‘Vhat fall, 
Pyle Inn served its first meal. 

“It was an idealistic year, an experiment; we were making a case, 
says McQueen, who adinits that the project's success required some 
tentative steps and a lot of feeling out. “There were interminable 
house meetings that first year in which everyone spoke his mind on 


any issue: food, money management, or failure to do jobs—a con 


Top to bottom: 
The beloved 
Hobart dishwasher, 
familiar to 
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co-opers (this one 
belongs to Old 
Barrows); Tankers 
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salad at Old B; - 
Old B’s industrial 
strength kitchen 
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stant from the first.” 

When a second co-op, Grey Gables, opened in 1952, the col- 
lege kept a watchful eye on the social environment that the new 
movement had created. Every co-op student had to give evidence 
of “sound scholastic standing,” “emotional stability,” and—in the era 
of McCarthyism— patriotism.” Routine co-op checks were common 
and sometimes found evidence of abuse of the college's social laws. 
Official charges levied at the co-ops in 1952 included dress code 
infractions, instances of necking in corridors, and even etiquette 
breaches. 

As early as 1952, savings of more than 50 percent over college 
board bills were reported. Despite a growing wait list and increas- 
ing demand for a third co-op, college administrators weren't eager 
to act. Not until June 1962, when the co-ops’ student leadership re- 
organized as the Oberlin Student Cooperative Association and filed 
for incorporation as a tax-exempt nonprofit institution—complete 
with bylaws and a board of directors—did the college's opinion of 


the movement began to shift. 


arly in spring 1963, Oberlin’s Board of Trustees asked so- 

ciology professor Kiyoshi Ikeda, one of OSCA's elected 

faculty board members, to evaluate the new organization, 

its membership, and its future. Ikeda's report revealed that 
the co-op system was not a hotbed of depraved behavior, nor was it 
a communist bastion; instead, OSCA was a well-run set of group 
houses that functioned smoothly, to be viewed not as a liability to the 
college, but an asset—a staple of Oberlin’s unique culture. 

With the college's relationship with the burgeoning co-op sys- 
tem dramatically improved, OSCA underwent a period of rapid 
expansion. Tank replaced Grey Gables in 1963; Keep became the 
long-awaited third co-op in 1965; and Harkness was approved in 
1967. In the early 1970s the co-ops became coed, and Old Barrows 
opened as an all-women’s house. The original Pyle Inn was torn 
down in 1973, but in its place came the dining-only co-op Baldwin, 
followed in 1977 by Fairchild. 

That same year, OSCA joined the North American Students of 
Cooperation (NASCO)—a coalition of college housing cooperatives 
with which Oberlin had interacted on and off since its inception— 
and in 1978 joined the Federation of Ohio River Co-ops (FORC), a 
co-op food warehouse that introduced Oberlin to both a distinctive 
variety of tortilla chips and to the now-ubiquitous consensus-based 
decision-making process, the goal of which is to resolve an issue with 
as much agreement as possible. 

“Consensus-centered discussions could be time-consuming and 
even frustrating,” says Andrew Stoloff ’83, who lived in Harkness. 
“But | came to understand the value of those types of discussions— 
that I have as much to learn from people as they do from me. Saying 
that something works for me, so that’s the way we're going to do it— 
that’s never been an option for me since Oberlin.” 

OSCA continued to grow in the 1980s with the purchase of two 
off-campus rental properties—Fuller in 1985 and Bliss in 1987. But 
an audit by the IRS in 1987 and a subsequent bankruptcy scare 
proved the fragility of an organization whose membership and leader- 
ship changed each year. Though it had historically been run solely by 
students, OSCA soon voted to hire a permanent staff member (Iris 
Hunt, who has been at the job ever since) to alleviate the stress of track 
ing finances and to create some much-needed institutional memory. 


OSCA also faced down some of the issues over inclusiveness that 


CHAW CHANG es 
OWNER, STICK AND 
STONE FARM 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Chaw Chang ’95 wasn’t certain 
that he would become a farmer, 
but he couldn’t deny his love for 
sowing and growing. 

From his earliest experiences 
in Harkness and Old Barrows, 
Chang was drawn to co-op jobs 
such as local foods coordinator, 
local foods buyer, and composter. 
By the end of his sophomore 
year, he had set up a community 
garden behind Johnson House. 
And during his last semester at 
Oberlin, he laid the groundwork 
for a full-fledged college- and 
community-run agricultural 
operation—one that would 
eventually blossom into the farm 
project at Oberlin’s George Jones 
Farm. 

“At that age, farming, 
gardening, and cooking your 
own food—from scratch to 
finish instead of having it 
done for you—is amazing and 
empowering,” Chang says. 

Today, along with his wife and 
two children, he runs the 50-acre 
Stick and Stone Farm in Ithaca, 
New York. The farm operates 
under the Community Supported 
Agriculture (CSA) concept, in 
which local patrons buy shares of 
a harvest that are picked up each 
week during the growing seasons. 

“At OSCA, | could see this 
huge number of people eating 
things like local eggs,” says 
Chang. “| saw all this product 
coming in to what was in reality 
a small community. Seeing those 
people as a buying group made 


me realize there was more to 
successful farming than going 

to farmers’ markets. It gave me 

a certain boldness about finding 
people interested in buying my 
product, in being creative about 
Selling, and about networking with 
others.” 

Chang’s business is part of a 
three-farm CSA that offers shares 
of summer and winter crops and 
sells wholesale to grocery stores 
and restaurants, to a gourmet 
foods distributor, and at a local 
farmer’s market. 

“What separates us from a lot 
of other farms are our networks 
with other businesses and 
farmers, and readily engaging 
them,” he says. “There’s no 
question that’s why we've grown 
the way we have. What OSCA 
taught me was how to work with 
those other groups. To interact 
successfully with people, you 
have to empathize with their point 
of view and see how something 
will work for them. In my opinion, 
that’s as important as how 
something will work for me.” @ 


CLAIRE FITTS 02 
OWNER, BUTTERFLY BAKERY 
OF VERMONT 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Claire Fitts 02 doesn’t remember 
the actual dinner served at her 
last special meal at Fairchild Co- 
op, but she certainly remembers 
the desserts she whipped up for 
the occasion. 

“We called it ‘Intoxication 
by Food,’” says Fitts. “| made 
a white coffee pudding, a spicy 
chocolate ganache, truffles, and 
chocolate-covered strawberries. 
Oh, and of course we had 
chocolate cake with chocolate 
frosting and cacao nibs. 

“We had so many people at 
that meal,” she adds, recalling 
the stream of new mouths as 
co-opers migrated from nearby 
Harkness when they heard that 
the Claire Fitts was in charge 
of dessert. The story’s kicker: 
None of the dishes Fitts prepared 
for that meal—or any others at 
college—contained sugar. Fitts, 
whose hypoglycemia bars her 
from eating refined sugar, hasn't 
cooked with the stuff since 
she was 14. She fit right in at 
Fairchild, historically OSCA’s most 
health-conscious co-op, whose 
members at the time opted not to 
use Sugar cane products. 

For Fitts, experiences such 
as her legendary special meal 
proved there was a consumer 
market for alternative sweets, 
and not just for those with 
restricted diets. As her graduation 
approached, Fitts, a computer 
science major who saw the dot- 
com bubble burst, realized her 
passion might actually be a viable 


Career option. 

“| had a moment of not 
knowing what to do, before 
realizing that | might be able to 
turn my fun hobby into a career,” 
she says. 

Fitts spent four years in 
Fairchild as a dessert and bread 
maker. She also taught a dessert 
class in Oberlin’s Experimental 
College, baked at the now- 
defunct Kotok’s restaurant, and 
spent a few years working at a 
co-op grocery store before taking 
the plunge and opening her own 
bakery and catering company in 
Vermont. Today, she ships her 
cookies, scones, spreads, and 
truffles—all sweetened with 
maple syrup, organic raw agave 
nectar, or malted barley and 
corn—throughout the country. 

Has turning a favorite 
pastime into a job proven to be a 
worthwhile life choice? 

“If someone who is not a 
morning person is excited to be at 
work at 5 a.m. every single day,” 
Fitts says, “| think they’ve found 
pretty good job.” ¢ 


had long been a challenge for the co-ops. In 1987, it integrated an 
existing co-op that served solely Kosher food, and in 1993 created 
the Third World Co-op dedicated to serving people of color and 
low-income students and to those interested in Third World issues. 
Accessibility became a topical issue, and OSCA's leadership hashed 
out new policies to allow people from all types of backgrounds to join 
the co-op community. 

“At the time, Harkness didn't have a handicap ramp. But that 


was a physical manifestation of the need for accessibility—finan- 
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cial accessibility was just as important, says Andy Waxman 93, a 
former OSCA president who now runs a Boston-based community 
development organization. “Even though OSCA cost less than din- 
ing services, we needed to find ways to make it more accessible. For 
example, we had some co-op students putting in hours and hours of 
work study, and some students not doing any—so there needed to be 
flexibility in time spent completing jobs in the co-op.” 

Eventually, OSCA’s social action spread beyond the institution 


itself. In an effort to support cooperatives and other businesses, 
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STEWART KotH “TT 
CO-CEO, THE RIVERSIDE 
COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“OSCA was a little business— 
and maybe not so little, if you 
think about the ambition of 
feeding and housing so many 
students,” says Cleveland 
businessman Stewart Kohl ’77, 
co-CEO (with Bela Szigethy 
'77) of private equity firm 

The Riverside Company. “And 
though of course | didn’t do it 
by myself at all, it was the first 
business | ran.” 

The OSCA of the late 1970s 
functioned without professional 
assistance; it wasn’t until 1990 
that the organization hired its 
first full-time financial manager. 
Kohl’s presidency had him 
overseeing day-to-day tasks, 
such as the billing of OSCA 
members, as well as evaluating 
the purpose, goals, and 
direction of the organization. 

“| would liken the OSCA 
presidency to a full-time job,” 
he says. “| made a conscious 
decision my senior year, that 
instead of pursuing honors in 
government or economics and 
starting down the track that 
would have led to an advanced 
degree, to put my time and 
energy into the co-ops. Like 
running any business, there 
was a lot of administration to 
be done and many lessons to 
be learned.” Kohl focused on 
strengthening OSCA internally, 
computerizing its records, 
and reengaging with the 
North American Students of 
Cooperation (NASCO) to bring 
Oberlin into the greater student 
cooperative movement. 

Following his graduation in 
1977, Kohl remained devoted 
to the movement, spending 
three years as executive director 
of NASCO—where he taught 
and trained new co-opers and 
lobbied to create a national 
consumer cooperative bank 
that would finance new co- 


ops—and seven years with the 
National Cooperative Business 
Association, eventually 
becoming executive vice 
president. He later entered 

the world of finance with an 
appointment at Citicorp Venture 
Capital, the private equity arm 
of Citibank, before joining The 
Riverside Company in 1993. 

Though the OSCA 
presidency had certainly 
equipped him with the tools 
for preparing financial reports, 
Kohl was most affected by 
realizing the true power of a 
group of like-minded people 
working strategically toward a 
goal. 

“It was seeing what you 
could achieve together that 
you couldn’t have achieved 
alone that made the co-op 
such a special place,” he 
says. “How to collaborate with 
others in groups and teams— 
which is inherent at OSCA 
whether in cooking dinner or 
being president—that was 
an essential life lesson and 
business lesson.” 

Believing in the power of 
partnership has served Kohl 
well. To date, The Riverside 
Company’s investments in 231 
companies around the world 
have allowed the firm to build 
more than $3 billion in assets 
under management. 

Who needs that advanced 
degree, anyway? @ 


TREVETT 98 AND SARAH 
Cvatis Hoorper ‘49 


CO-OWNERS, LEGUME BISTRO 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


“When an OSCA kitchen is 
running effectively, it’s a 
beautiful thing. When people 
can put aside their egos 
and work together, it can be 
beautiful to see everyone and 
everything coming together,” 
says Sarah Curtis Hooper ’99, 
who—with her husband, chef 
Trevett Hooper ’98—runs 
Legume, a top-rated Pittsburgh 
bistro. “The same thing is true 
in a restaurant: When everyone 
is on the right track, it is a 
beautiful thing to watch it 
function. That’s something we 
first got to see at Oberlin.” 
You won’t find many OSCA- 
inspired dishes on the menu 
at Legume (though Trevett 
does admit to cooking with 
more whole grains and beans 
than his peer institutions, and 
that his restaurant is—like 
the co-ops—“very vegetable- 
centered”). Nevertheless, the 
restaurant has the markings of 
OSCA all over it. For starters 
is the sense of equality and 
democratic participation 
that takes place in their 
restaurant. The Hoopers shy 
away from what they consider 
a hierarchical “corporate” 
structure—“the chef’s way 
or highway.” Instead, they 
believe that any one person 
can contribute to the success 
of a dish, a relationship with a 
customer, or the growth of the 
restaurant as a whole. 
“Everyone has an opinion 
about food, everybody has 
things they like, and everybody 
has something to offer in terms 
of a vision or experiences,” 
Says Trevett. “Even if a cook 
has been working with me for 
six months, that person has 
had experiences or has eaten 
places or has learned things 
cooking with their family 
that could be of value to our 
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restaurant. 

“Of course, I’m still the 
boss, and it’s Sarah’s and my 
house that goes to the bank 
if we're not successful,” he 
jokes. “But we’re more attuned 
to hearing other people’s 
opinions and ideas than a lot of 
restaurants are.” 

Trevett and Sarah’s OSCA 
experience also made them 
realize that food is more than 
what’s on the plate. Long 
discussions about the ethics 
of food production—like ones 
Sarah had at Harkness about 
the human suffering involved 
in farming and processing 
bananas—made the couple 
aware that their purchasing 
decisions have much broader 
implications. 

“My period in OSCA was the 
first time | was thought about 
where my food comes from,” 
says Trevett. 

“In a way, understanding 
how food works in this country 
is to our disadvantage. | 
absolutely can’t let myself buy 
cheaper factory farmed beef 
or factory farmed pork, yet I’m 
competing with restaurants 
that do,” he adds. “Maybe 
ignorance is bliss; maybe we 
could be making a lot more 
money if we didn’t learn the 
things we learned. But then 
we wouldn’t have this beautiful 
community of people who care 
about what they eat.” ¢ 


ALUMNI! MAGAZINE 


THIRD WORLD CO-OP BRINGS ACCESSIBILITY AND DIVERSITY TO OSCA — AND NEW FLAVORS 


OSCA was founded on the 
principles of voluntary and 
open membership without 
discrimination by race, sexual 
orientation, religious or political 
belief, or social position. For 
much of its history, though, 
OSCA struggled with achieving 
the diversity it proclaimed. 
lt was, as Third World Co-op 
founder Little Wing Lee '95 
describes it, “hippy and white.” 
“| was Surprised that more 
people of color weren't part of 
the co-ops,” says Lee. “| was 
on financial aid at Oberlin, and 
| thought that any way | could 
save money and stop my mom 
from taking out more loans was 
a good thing. OSCA also seemed 
to support things I’d grown 
up with: community, eating 
with family and friends, having 
everyone contribute to the meal. 
And with a lot of disparities 
in healthcare and access to 
food in communities of color, 
it was interesting that those 


communities wouldn't be part of 
OSCA, which was a way to eat 
healthier.” 

When the existing but 
independent Kosher Co-op was 
added to OSCA’s ranks in 1987, 
the interest in accessibility and 
diversity grew. Foremost among 
new initiatives came a push to 
establish a co-op that would be a 
safe space primarily for students 
of color and first-generation 
students. In 1989, 200 people 
of color signed a petition for the 
establishment of a permanent 
“Third World Co-op,” but OSCA, 
too financially troubled at the 
time, could not devote resources 
to the cause. 

A report by Oberlin’s Student 
Organization Against Racism 
at the end of the decade found 
that just 17 of the 547 members 
of OSCA—an alarmingly low 
3 percent of the membership 
body—were students of color. 
Such low membership was 
troubling to students like Lee, 


who felt that the co-op system 
could serve minority and first 
generation students incredibly 
well—if only they’d give it a 
chance. 

The push for a Third World 
Co-op grew stronger in the 
early 1990s. At both individual 
houses and at the OSCA board 
level, discussions about the 
new co-op—whether it should 
exist, what its mission should 
be, and even what it should 
be called—became hot topics. 
When the issues were finally 
put to an all-OSCA vote, Third 
World Co-op—defined by 
members’ engagement and 
interest in Third World issues, 
not necessarily by skin color or 
background—was approved and 
opened in Baldwin in the fall of 
3oa: 

“Most of the members of 
the co-op in the first year had 
never been members of OSCA 
before, so in that way it was 
a big success,” recalls Lee. 


“Everybody said that Third World 
Coop had the best food, too. The 
place was about diversity, but it 
was also about diversity of types 
of food. Our special meals really 
tried to express the membership 
of our co-op; if we had someone 
whose parents were Nigerian, 

he or she might have done a 
Nigerian dinner. 

“| also felt that we had a 
very strong community, and that 
the members of the co-op were 
very active both as members 
of OSCA and the larger diverse 
community in Oberlin,” Lee 
continues. “It was great for 
coalition building, and people 
made a more conscious effort 
to be responsible to each other. 
There was a real sense that we 
had to work together to make it 
successful.” 

Today, the co-op feeds 30 
Students, and its members 
comprise leaders and members 
of nearly every minority groups 
on campus. ® 
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WE WERE MAKING A CASE.” 


OSCA began to offer loans to burgeoning organizations 
nearby—such as Oberlin’s Bike Co-op and Contraceptive 
Co-op—and far away, such as the Wisconsin Women's 
Business Initiative and the Cooperative Fund of New 
England. 

And for nearly two decades, OSCA has been part- 
nering with Nicaragua's National Union of Farmers and 
Ranchers, sending between $2,000 and $5,000 annually 
to support a micro-loan fund for female farmers in the 
drought-stricken region of San Juan de Limay. In addi- 
tion, OSCA sends a small delegation to Nicaragua during 
winter term to live with the women. Alice Ollstein ‘10, 
a former coordinator of the delegation, says the co-ops 
and the Nicaraguan union share the same core values: 
“A belief that nutritious and plentiful food, clean water, a 
dignified living space, accessible education, and a healthy 
environment are rights—not commodities; and a dedica- 
tion to promoting equality of gender and race, democratic 
decision-making, and local and international cooperation.” 

In more recent years, OSCA has seen grow th and pros- 
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For more 
information, 


including 
co-op recipes, 
visit this story 
online at 
oberlin.edu/ 
oam. 


perity (a new Pyle Inn based in Asia House kitchen 
opened in 1995, and the Brown Bag Co-op, a grocery 
store located in Fairchild’s basement, became a part of 
OSCA in 2004), as well as endured hardships, such as 
the sale of its rental properties. 

As long as OSCA exists, bread makers will bake, 
discussion leaders will facilitate discussion, and the co- 
ops will influence the lives of generations of Oberlin 
students in both subtle and distinct ways. 

“The best thing about OSCA was that every so of 
ten—and it wasn't every night, but frequently enough 
to be wonderful—every so often, everyone would just 
nail it. Things would just be perfect,” recalls Kohl. It 
might be a meal, a visit from a professor, a lively discus- 
sion, or a great party “that reminded you of why you 
loved the co-ops and why they were one of the best 


things about Oberlin.” ¢ 


Michael Emerson Dirda is a writer living in the 
Washington, D.C. area. 
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A DECADE OF DIFFERENCE 


Reflections on the 
Lewis Building 


By John Petersen ’88 
t was a bleak, snowy evening in 
December 1999 when I rolled into 


Oberlin to start a career as a junior fac- 
ulty member in Oberlin’s Environmental 
Studies Program. Final touches were being 
made to the Adam Joseph Lewis Center 
for Environmental Studies, the brainchild 
and product of many years of dedicated 
work on the part of David Orr and a group 
of visionary thinkers, including architects, 
engineers, philanthropists, poets, philoso- 
phers, landscape planners, and at least two 
generations of Oberlin students. 

A good many things have happened in 
the last 10 years within the program and 
within the college, the town, and the world. 
During the design of the Lewis Center, 
David Orr spoke of the “pedagogy of ar- 
chitecture’—the ways in which buildings 
teach lessons about human relationships 
with each other and with the natural en- 
vironment. As it turns out, lessons learned 
from the Lewis Center have contributed 
to good things in the larger world during 
these last 10 years. 


Within a week of moving into the build- 


ing, we were initiating the self-organizing 


ecological processes involved in starting | 


up the “Living Machine,” John ‘Todd’s 
technology that condenses and amplifies 


natural wetland processes to treat and 


Ww 
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Visionary Architect Returns for Lewis Center Anniversary 


When a poet rose to commemorate the unveiling of an effective solar house in cloudy 
lreland designed by architect William McDonough, he said simply, “This is a fierce 


commotion.” 


McDonough’s career has been a series of such commotions, and his design of the Adam 
Joseph Lewis Center is among the fiercest. The building was named the most important 
green building of the last 30 years by Architect magazine. 

McDonough was on hand for the 10th anniversary of the Lewis Center in October, 
marked by two days of panel discussions and speeches, including his own address, in 
which he asked listeners to imagine a tree as a design assignment. . 

“Design a building that makes oxygen, that sequesters carbon, fixes nitrogen, distills 
water, provides habitat for hundreds of species, accrues solar energy, has food and fuel, 
makes complex sugars and food, creates microclimates, changes colors with the seasons, 


and self-replicates. How are we doing? 


“It took our species 5,000 years to put wheels on our luggage,” he added. “We’re not 


that smart.” 


While his talk and many of the event’s speakers sounded dire cautions about the 
planet’s prospects if dramatic change doesn’t occur, McDonough ended on an upbeat note. 

Talking about the influence the building has had beyond Oberlin, McDonough addressed 
David Orr directly. “A building, like a tree, sends its seeds out,” he said. “We did it, David; 


the building’s self-replicating.” —Jeff Hagan 


then internally recycle water within the | ter’s design, but little could they have 


center. In many ways the alchemy involved 
In initiating that ecosystem—the melding 
of a mélange of tropical and native plants 
with healthy doses of microbial goo and 
mud harvested from our local wastewater 
treatment facility and Plum Creek—pro- 
vides a reasonable metaphor for the way 
in which the Lewis Center has served as 
a seed and catalytic icon for the evolving 
field of ecological design. 

Certainly there was ample intent and 


ambition in those who initiated the cen- 


envisioned the particular ways in which 
processes would unfold and influence the 
lives and career trajectories of those who 
participated in or were simply inspired by 
the endeavor. 

When I first accepted this faculty 
position, one of my good friends in the 
environmental community asked me, “So 
what do you think it’s going to be like liy 
ing in the wake of David Orr?” 

My somewhat glib response at the time 


was, “I’m hoping to get up and surf the 
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wave.” A lot of us have been riding that 
wave. A few of the local organizations and 
businesses inspired or influenced by the 
development of the Lewis Center include 
the Cleveland Green Building Coalition, 
founded by Sadhu Johnston 98, who went 
on to lead environmental efforts for the 
cities of Chicago and now Vancouver; the 
New Agrarian Center, City Fresh, and 
Jones Memorial Farm, founded by Brad 
Masi ‘93; the Black River Café and Agave 
restaurants, established by Joe Waltzer 
'98; the Oberlin Market, created by 
Sarah Kotok ‘98; Sustainable Community 
Associates and the East College Street 
Development, created by Naomi Sabel ‘02, 
Josh Rosen ’01, and Ben Ezinga ’01; Full 
Circle Fuels, founded by Sam Merrett ‘05; 
and Lucid Design Group, created in part 
by Michael Murray ‘04, Vladi Shunturov 
‘05, and Gavin Platt ‘06. 

On campus, several major projects are 
rooted in lessons explored and embodied 
in the Lewis Center, such as a compre- 
hensive, collegewide environmental policy, 
a unique green energy purchasing agree- 
ment, a LEED-silver building policy, a 
climate-neutral commitment, a Campus 
{esource Monitoring System, the desig- 
nation of the city of Oberlin as a Clinton 
Climate Positive City, and initiation of the 
Oberlin Project—an initiative encompass- 
ing and advancing the principles of the 
planned green arts district. 

The verdict is still out on the quality of 
human achievements in the 2Ist century. 
But there's a decent chance that when the 
inhabitants of this planet look back, they 
may well see the Lewis Center and other 
projects now brewing in Oberlin as exam- 
ples of the beginnings of what we either did 


or should have done in society as a whole. ® 


\ version of this article originally appeared 
in the spring 2010 issue of the environmen- 


tal studies alumni newsletter. 
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Green Building 2.0: 
Robert Kahn Hall 


By Mieko Gavia 11 and Jeff Hagan ’86 


berlin’s newest student residence 

hall, Robert Kahn Hall, was for- 

mally dedicated September 25 to 

celebrate not only the opening of the most 

environmentally friendly dormitory on 

campus, but also the life of the man for 

whom it is named, the late Robert Louis 
Kahn ‘55. 

Kahn's family found it particularly ap- 


propriate that the hall named 
in his honor would be dedi- 
cated to sustainability, since 
Kahn himself had long been 
interested in — sustainable 
practices. He rode his bicycle 
to his investment business in 
a Manhattan office building 
as often as he could, even into 
his advancing years. When 
his company eventually in- 
sisted he was too valuable an 
asset to put at that kind of 
risk, Kahn moved to within 
walking distance of his office. 

Each of the 150 residents 
of the new residence hall takes a sustain- 
ability pledge before moving in, promising 
not to bring a car tO Campus, to Conserve 
water and energy, reduce waste, and ac- 
tively seek environmentally friendly living 
habits. 

Students were involved in designing 
programming for the dorm and the build- 
ing itself, which features clotheslines in 
laundry rooms, an onsite Compost tumbler, 
and an interlock system that automatically 
shuts off heat or air conditioning when 
windows are open. 

“Students played a key role,” said Board 


of Trustees Chair Robert S. Lemle during 


Students played 
a key role. 

They wanted 

a place where 
they could live 
and where they 
could create 

a community 
committed to 
sustainability. 


the dedication ceremony. “They wanted 
a place where they could live and where 
they could create a community committed 
to sustainability.” 

Alix Simonson ‘11, one of the students 
involved in the buildings planning, said 
her initial doubt over whether the students’ 
ideas would be heard was short-lived. “I 
quickly realized that the administrative 
team was not only going to listen to our 
ideas, but was happy to let us make many 
of the decisions,” she said. “And ideas for 
a multilevel zip-line and hot tubs in every 
room aside, my contributions and opinions 
were taken seriously. 

“While not every idea was 
that 
dorm was 


viable, it was obvious 
creating a green 
a priority for all,” she added. 
“When the idea finally arose 
that the students living there 
should embrace a green theme 
as well, it (also) seemed obvi- 
ous.” 

Although no members of 
Kahn's family were able to 
attend the dedication cere- 
mony, several asked that their 
thoughts be read by President 
Marvin kKrislovy. 

“It was the work ethic and 
the passion that I'm sure was fired at 
Oberlin that held Bob in good stead for the 
rest of his life,” wrote Kahn's wife, Helen. 
“It was one of the reasons he wanted to 
give back to the institution that gave so 
much to him.” 

Kahn, who enjoyed a long career as an 
investment manager in New York, died in 
2009, leaving more than $34 million to 
Oberlin. The Robert Kahn ‘Track, dedicat- 
ed in 2008, is also named in his honor. ® 


| For more information, and to read 
Alix Simonson'’s full remarks, — see 
www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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INNOCENCE 


A MOTHER'S PHOTOGRAPHS, A PROSECUTOR'S ZEAL, 
* 
AND A SMALL TOWN'S RESPONSE 


LYNN POWELL’ 


intimate 


REVOLUTIONS 


Lynn Powell tells the story behind her new book Framing Innocence 


In 1970, Oberlin first-year student Cynthia Stewart 
appeared on the cover of Life magazine highlighting 


its article on co-ed dormitory life, then a new 


phenomenon on college campuses. Being the cover 


girl for what Life called an “intimate revolution in 


campus life’ catapulted Cynthia into iconic status for 


a generation of Obies. 


Thirty years later, another set of pho- | 


tographs catapulted Cynthia into a_ legal 


nightmare. My new nonfiction — book, 


Framing Innocence: A Mother's Photographs, | 
A Prosecutors Zeal, and A Small Town's | 


Response, chronicles the events that threat- 
ened Cynthia's family and stirred the Oberlin 
community to action in 1999 and 2000. 


Cynthia, who has lived in the town of 


Oberlin for most of her post-college life, 


became a passionate photographer alter 


the birth of her daughter Nora. Within 


eight years, Cynthia had taken a staggering 
35,000 photographs. When Cynthia shot a 


half-roll of 8-year-old Nora in the bathtub, | 


including a few of her daughter rinsing with 


a handheld shower sprayer, it didn’t occur to 


| her that those pictures could be mistaken 


for child porn. They were simply part of the 
vast photographic record she was keeping 
of her family’s life. But when a Mansfield, 
Ohio, film-processing lab sent those prints 


to the police, the county prosecutor saw a 


young girl performing a sexual act. That leap | 


Another Oberlin mother, 


of prosecutorial imagination resulted in two 
felony charges and launched Cynthia's fam- 
ily into a legal ordeal that would consume 


| one-and-a-half years, cost $40,000, and send 


emotional aftershocks through their lives for 


a decade. 

My family moved to Oberlin in 1990 
for my husband to teach in the physics and 
astronomy department. Our son Jesse and 
Nora were classmates and good friends. 
Rebecca Cross 


'84, and I started the Cynthia Stewart Legal 
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Defense Fund to support Cynthia's family as 
they incurred massive legal expenses. The 
Nation magazine and the Oberlin Alumni 
\lagazine ran early stories about the prosecu- 
tion, and contributions to the defense fund 
rolled in from around the country. When 
Lorain County Children Services subse- 
quently alleged that Nora was an abused 
child and conducted what many of us in 
Oberlin felt was a Kafkaesque hearing, our 
community galvanized and confronted the 
prosecutor. In true Oberlin fashion, we made 
a public ruckus, quietly worked the back 
channels, garnered national media attention, 
and made a difference. We were a diverse 
group of professors, townspeople, students, 


alums, Republicans, and Democrats work- 


ing together—improvisationally and with 
some surprising heroes—to ensure justice 
for a good family. Ultimately, the prosecutor 
dismissed all charges against Cynthia in ex- 
change for six months of counseling and the 
destruction of two of her photographs. 

A photograph Cynthia took of her young 
daughter graces the cover of Framing 
Innocence, which was published by The 
New Press this past September. Nora is now 
a sophomore at Yale University and 19 years 
old—the same age her mother was when 
she appeared on the cover of Life 40 years 
ago. At the launch of Framing Innocence at 
First Church in Oberlin, Cynthia and Nora 
thanked the Oberlin community for saving 
their family. Remembering her childhood 
trauma, Nora told the standing-room only 


crowd that her nightmares disappeared once 


the community rose up in public support ol 


her mother. “I felt shielded by the strength 
of your indignation,’ Nora recalled. “And, as 
frightening as my daily reality was, [ couldnt 
imagine a fight that all of you could lose.” 
One of the most gratifying responses 
from readers of Framing Innocence has been 
their appreciation for the role the Oberlin 
community played in bringing an imperfect 
but humane resolution to the case—a role | 
hope will inspire other communities to con- 
front injustice in their own neighborhoods. 
Oberlin’s history of thinking for ourselves, 
going against the grain, and standing up for 
what is right served us, and Cynthia's fam- 


ily, well. ¢ 


of poetry: Old & New Testaments and Vhe 


Zones of Paradise. 
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LIFE AFTER L/FE 


Robert Singler was a junior when 
he was featured alongside Cindy 
Stewart in the Life magazine 
story about co-ed living. He 
majored in biology and philosophy, 
graduating in 1972, and he earned 
his doctorate in medicine at Duke 
University School of Medicine in 
1976. 

Today, Col. (Dr.) Singler is a 
highly decorated commander of 
the 349th Medical Group, one of 
four groups assigned to the Air 
Force Reserve Command’s 349th 
Air Mobility Wing at Travis Air 
Force Base in California. He was 
deployed in support of Operation 
Desert Storm in [991 and deployed 
as commander at Tallil Air Base in 
lraq in 2003. 

In civilian life, he is a cardiac 
anesthesiologist for open-heart 
surgery at Queen of the Valley 
Medical Center in Napa, California. 

Singler developed a lasting 
friendship with Stewart, and he was 
among the first to donate to her 
legal defense fund in 1999. 

“When we left college, | told 
Cindy if there was anything she 
ever needed from me, don’t hesitate 
to call,” says Singler, who is married 
with children. “Il was very touched 
that she accepted my help.” 

Singler says the media attention 
that followed the Life cover story 
did more harm than good in his 
personal life, and to some extent 
caused a strain on his relationship 
with Stewart. 

“They were asking me questions 


CO-ED DORMS 


An intimate revolution on campus 


THE 
GRANDEUR 
OF 
DE GAULLE 
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Nora and Cindy Stewart 


John Seyfried 


Robert Singler 


that | couldn’t answer. I’ve been 
very suspicious of the media ever 
since,” he says. “But, the country 
was ready for co-ed dorms. The 
time was right.” 

Singler joined the Air Force 
Reserves in 1990, just before 
Operation Desert Storm. He’d had 
10 years of practice with surgeons 
who served in Vietnam, and he 
listened to many of their stories and 
admired their camaraderie. 

“It really hit home, and | saw it 
was time to pay back,” he says. 

Though they appear worlds 
apart, Singler relishes their 
friendship. 

“Cindy’s a great gal. She’s a 
lifelong friend—I suppose that’s 
usually true of your first love.” 


—Amanda Nag) 
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Jackie Bradley Hughes '76 and her son, Jared Glenn ‘07 


Family Ties, 


BY KRISTIN OHLSON 


he first time Jackie Bradley Hughes '76 brought her son, 
Jared Glenn ‘07, to visit Oberlin, he was small enough to 
fit neatly on her lap. She had returned to campus to attend 
Commencement. Archbishop Desmond ‘Tutu was the speaker, and 
she wasnt about to miss such an occasion. 
Later, the archbishop visited African Heritage House and spoke 
to a gathering there. As he talked, Jared stood on her lap and mim- 
icked ‘Tutu’s expansive gestures. At one point, he stopped speaking 
and pointed to Jared. Hughes, who is president-elect of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association, recalls Tutu saying, “Our children are always 
watching us. We need to remember that and set an example for them.” 
In that spirit, several alumni who returned to campus in October 
for the Oberlin Alumni Association of Afrikan Ancestry (OA4) re- 
union brought their children. A rising generation of potential Obies 
saw firsthand that there is a close African ancestry community 
within the larger Oberlin community; that these black alums are 
thriving and take an interest in their success; and that from one end 
of campus to another, many opportunities await students who choose 


Oberlin. 


In fact, black alumni have brought their children to Oberlin for 


SS 
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School Ties 


There’s a reason the Oberlin Alumni Association of African Ancestry reunion felt like a family reunion. 


decades, proud of their own achievements and proud of the college's 
commitment to social justice that led to the historic 1835 decision 
to admit people of color. It was a decision that would make a criti- 
cal impact on the nation’s black intellectual life, especially since so 
many Oberlin grads went on to teach and influence new generations. 
Around 4,000 students of African ancestry have attended Oberlin 
and many had and have deep family connections to Oberlin. Some 
of these students were encouraged by alumni parents and other rela- 
tives who frequently discussed the joys and challenges of their own 
days at Oberlin. 

“My mother used to take me to the Oberlin Alumni Club meet- 
ings in Indianapolis when I was so young | could barely walk,” says 
Patricia Hummons Powell 76. “She also took my brother and me to 
Oberlin reunions. It was really my first exposure to a college cam- 
pus, and it formed my thinking about what the ideal college campus 
should look like—a place with beautiful trees, historic buildings, and 
a big square in the middle.” 

But Oberlin’s relationship with students of African ancestry hasnt 
been a perfect one over the decades. During the nation’s long, ig- 
noble Jim Crow period between 1876 and 1965, Oberlin faltered at 
times, even as it continued to admit black students. 

Alumni like Powell can track some of the changes in attitude in 
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her own family. Her mother, Dolores Johnson Hummons ‘41. and her 
aunt, Helen Hummons Anderson '26. were required to have black 
roommates or sometimes, in Anderson's case, to live with black fami- 
lies in town. By the time Powell's cousin Rosemary Davis entered 
Oberlin in 1956, students of African ancestry were assigned white 
roommates as first-years. 

But “an unwritten rule of behavior among black students was that 
we did not congregate when we entered a room,” Davis wrote in a 
collection of memories that Powell read at one of the reunion’s panel 
discussions. “The few of us on campus were scattered much of the 
time.” Davis said that two of the dormitory housemothers were “in- 
sensitive and uncomfortable around us black students.” 

On the other hand, Davis recalled, Oberlin chose to do the right 
thing when confronted by blatant racism elsewhere. She, along with 
three white students, had been chosen to spend the spring semester 
as a participant in the Washington Semester Program at American 
University in Washington, D.C. Shortly before they were to leave, the 
college found out that the apartments where the students were to be 
housed wouldnt allow African Americans. Oberlin called in the four 
students and told them that the college was withdrawing from the 
program because of this policy. 

“| found the reactions of my white classmates to be very interest- 
ing, Davis wrote. “They were incredulous that this could happen 
to them. They had never experienced the slights and damaging 
consequences of segregation. They asked, ‘Does this happen to you 
frequently?’ One of my friends wrote about this experience as one of 
her most vivid memories in our 50th reunion book.” 

During the 1960s and ’70s, Oberlin rededicated itself to educating 
African Americans with efforts to recruit a diverse student body—in 
fact, Powell’s and Hughes’ class of 1976 had around 90 black stu- 
dents, the largest number of African heritage students ever. Of the 
more than 800 first-year students who began classes at Oberlin this 
fall, 25 percent are students of color. This makes the Class of 2014 
the most diverse ever in terms of the percentage (though not overall 
number) of students entering. 

But plenty of tension accompanied the transition during the ‘60s 
and '70s. Many black students felt there wasn’t a support infrastruc- 
ture for them, especially for those who were the first in their family 
to go to college. Many students felt that some faculty and staff were 
racially insensitive. 

“T'll always remember that in one of my first classes in 1973, the 
professor said that race as an issue was water under the bridge,” 
says Loreeta Earl, who went on to complete her senior year at the 
University of California at Berkeley, her hometown. “I was sitting 
there in my little Afro, shocked because Oberlin was supposed to be 
a very progressive place. | said, ‘Where are you coming up with this?” 

Plenty of the 130-plus attendees at the OA4 reunion experienced 
racial insensitivity and other frustrations at Oberlin, although some 
weren't diverted by these things even when they were students. 
Herman Beavers ’81 came from a high school where white teachers 
told racist jokes in class and white students routinely chased him 
home. By the time he arrived at Oberlin, he was used to ignoring 
the unkind or ignorant things white people could say and was deter- 
mined to succeed even though his high school hadn't prepare ‘d him 
well for college life. “I let it go and ope ‘ned myself up to the possibili- 


ties that Oberlin offered me, and I never looked back,’ he says. 


WINTER 


OA TO THE 4TH FOR THE 175TH 


The OA4 reunion, celebrating 175 years of African 
American heritage at Oberlin, was a jam-packed weekend 
that included a dinner at Afrikan Heritage House, a 
performance of Macbeth (directed by Justin Emeka ’94), 
an alumni-student basketball game (the alumni won!), a 
panel discussion on the history of the Africana community 
at Oberlin, lunch with Dean Sean Decatur and students, 

a gala awards dinner, and a memorial tribute concert for 
Wendell Logan. Visit www.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/index. 
dot for a slideshow to see the weekend in pictures. 


Above: Patricia Hummons Powell 
76, with a photograph of her 
mother, Dolores Johnson Hummons, 
and her mother's college roommate, 
Quindolyn Rucker Washington at 
their 1941 graduation. 

Right 


a panel discussion on the legacy of 


: Herman Beavers '81 during 


Oberlin’s 1835 decision to admit 


black students. 


When Beavers graduated four years later, he says, “| boo-hooed! 
It was a difficult place to leave, like a bubble, so radically different 
from anyplace else. When you go elsewhere, you can't help but be 
disappointed.” 

Beavers did go elsewhere: to get a masters degree in the writing 
program at Brown University, then a PhD in American studies at 
Yale—and Oberlin compared favorably. “These were places where 
people were content to let their surface attributes speak for them,” 
“Tm so-and-so's son; 


Beavers says. that's what you need to know 


about me. I'm on the football team; that's what you need to know 
about me. It became clear to me that the Ivy League schools were 
meant to sustain the status quo. Oberlin’s ethos is, no, we have to 
change the world, no matter how hard that is.” 


Some who returned for the OA4 reunion needed the passage of 


The 2010 Oberlin Alumni Association of African Ancestry reunion 


time to fully appreciate their years at Oberlin. Then there's Andrea 
Hargrave 97, who graduated and immediately became involved as a 
volunteer with the college. “I was exposed to so many different people 
and concepts and activities as an Oberlin student!” says Hargrave, 
who organized this year’s reunion of the OA4. “I took country line 
dancing, ballroom dancing. | expanded so much as a person. I be- 
lieve in the mission of the college. If | don't get involved, that leaves 
someone else to try to maintain the legacy. If it’s something | care 
about, | can't wait for others to take care of it.” 

That spirit of engagement infused the OA4 gathering as a whole. 
Greg Grey 82, who hadnt been back to Oberlin since graduation, 


said he was drawn to the reunion by comments on OA4's Facebook | 


page. Newly inspired, he pledged to help recruit students below the 
Mason-Dixon line, where he grew up and now lives. “I stopped tell- 
ing people in Atlanta that I went to college at Oberlin, because no 
one knew what I was talking about—] started telling them I went to 
Ohio State,” he joked. “But now I realize that the college is only going 
to be able to do what we make it possible for it to do. It’s not about 
what Oberlin is going to do for us, but about what we're going to do 
for Oberlin.” 


This spirit of engagement went beyond Oberlin, too. The OA4 


SUSTAINABLE 
COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATES 


alumni discussed other critical issues: the declining percentage 
of blacks going into the legal profession, the declining percentage 


_ overall of black students among the ranks of college students, the 


urgent need to reach out to the cohort of college-age black wom- 
en—the largest such group in history. “When we look at kids 
who go to college, we look at their mother—the mother usually 
is the determining factor, Herman Beavers said in the morn- 
ing panel. “These girls could have a transformative effect on the 
black community.” 

Pangela Dawson '93 left the reunion newly energized not only to 


_ get more involved with Oberlin but also to convene a similar reunion 


for black alumni where she teaches, at the University of Kentucky. 
She hopes the OA4 gathering had a transformative effect on the 


| cohort dearest to her: her two children, whom she brought to the 


reunion along with her husband. “I have such a sense of pride that 
I'm part of the Oberlin legacy,’ she says. “And I think my kids do, too. 
My son wore his Oberlin t-shirt to basketball practice the day we got 


| back home.” ¢ 


| Kristin Ohlson is the Cleveland-based author of the memoir Stalking 


the Divine and coauthor of Kabul Beauty School. 


The East College Street Condominiums in 
downtown Oberlin (across from the Oberlin Inn and 
next to the Apollo) are now open. To date the building 
is more then two-thirds occupied. This mixed-use 
green development features new restaurants, shops, 


offices, an Oberlin College Art Gallery, and condos 
ranging from one to three bedrooms. Many of the 


community members to date are alums who have 
returned to Oberlin. If you've ever thought of living or 
retiring in Oberlin, please contact us for more 
information. 


www.sustainableca.com 
contact@sustainableca.com 
(440) 574-9342 
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, 193! 
Winona Jack Wherley celebrated her 100th 


birthday at a party with over 70 family mem- 
bers on April 3. She met her future husband, 
Harold Wherley ‘29, at Oberlin. Harold became 
a physician and Winona taught swimming. The 
couple married in 1932 and settled in Stone 
Creek, Ohio. Winona has six children (including 
Susan Hisrich 58), 19 grandchildren (including 
Laura Hisrich 92), and 32 great-grandchildren. 
Winona’ mother, Dell Close, her aunt, Esther 
Close, and her sister, Vidian Jack '22 also 
attended Oberlin. A: Box 1, Stone Creek, OH 
43840. E: bhwherley@centurytel.net. 


ane Hayden Frelick has been donating 


blood for 10 years and, at age 90, is the oldest 
blood donor at Delmarva’s (Delaware-Maryland- 


Virginia) Christiana Center. She has given 13 


gallons and is “still donating!” 


Leslie E. Grayson (Gyorki 


writes, My w ife, 


Olivia, and I married in 1956 and have two 
daughters. | earned a PhD in economics at the 
University of Michigan and, under the auspices 
of Harvard's Kennedy School of Government, | 
spent two years in Ghana and two years in 
Cambridge. In 1971, I joined the faculty of the 
Darden Graduate Business School, University 
of Virginia, and retired in 2003 as the Isidore 
Horween Professor of International Business. | 
specialized in helping academic institutions to 


establish MBA programs around the world or 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Winter 2010 - 11 


More than a century and a half after George Boyer 


Vashon was first denied access to the bar exam in his 


home state of Pennsylvania because of the color of his 
skin, the first African-American to earn a degree from 


Oberlin was posthumously admitted to the state bar in an 


official ceremony on October 20, 2010, in Pittsburgh. 

A pioneering lawyer and abolitionist in the mid-19th 
century, Vashon earned a bachelors degree in 1844, 
according to college archives. In addition to his law stud- 
ies, Vashon was also a dedicated scholar and linguist who 
studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Sanskrit. 


Vashons great grandson, Nolan N. Atkinson Jr., chief 


diversity officer for the Philadelphia law firm Duane Morris LLP, and Pittsburgh attorney 


Wendell G. Freeland played a key role in winning official recognition from the 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court for Vashon, who was twice rejected by the Allegheny 


County Bar, in 1847 and again in 1868. He was the first licensed African-American 


attorney in New York. 


In addition to his law practice, Vashon taught in Haiti, was a professor at New York 


Central College, and later returned to Pittsburgh, where he became a public school 


principal. Vashon served as president of Avery College and moved to Washington, D.C., 


where he was admitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. In 1867, he became 


the first black professor at Howard University. He became a professor of ancient and 


modern languages at Alcorn University in 1873. —Amanda Nagy 


strenethen those that existed. Before I retired, 
the university established a Leslie E. Grayson 
Professorship of International Management.” 
Leslie and his wife live in New York. e Walther 


von Marschall joined the German Foreign 


Service in 1958, serving in Moscow, Nancy 
(France), Bern, Jakarta, and Phnom Penh. He 
earned a PhD in 1960. He became head of the 
international law department in the German 
Foreign Office in Bonn and later was ambassa- 
dor to Bangladesh and Burma. Walther retired 
in 1995 and lives in Freiburg, Germany, with 
his wife, Hninsi Kyin, a doctor, and their two 


children, ages 15 and 13. 


Dave Staley, a member of Oberlin’s Heisman 


Hall of Fame, took part in his 28th Delaware 
(Ohio) Triathlon on August 7. Dave not only 
still runs, but also bikes and swims. He ran in 


Delaware's first triathlon and has missed only 


two of 30 since then. Dave 
also helps organize the event 
and helped establish the 
citys first youth triathlon. 
He participates in triathlons 
across the country and took 
first place in his age group 


L391 


in events in and 


1996. e The Rev. Derwent Suthers retired 


after 55 years as Episcopal priest, but he con- 
tinues his passion for art as the “Painting 
Padre,” having painted hundreds of works in 
acrylic on wood. His Atlanta church, St. Martin 
in the Fields, auctioned some of his paintings 
to help raise money for the Suthers Center for 
Christian Outreach, named after him, where 
needy people can get food, clothing, and coun- 
seling. B: http://paintingpadre.wordpress.com. 


e Carolyn Thompson Wissinger, Starr 


Kopper, Nancy Nicalo, and Brad Foulds 
Noel gathered at the Noels’ Villa Hikaru in 


‘Treasure Beach, Jamaica, last winter. 


ee 
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Allan Thomas Needle was appointed assis- 


tant clinical professor in the Department ol 


Adult Dentistry at the Columbia University 


College of Dental Medicine. He is director of 


From Sunlight 
to the Limelight 


enneth Sauer ‘53, an emeritus 

chemistry professor at the Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley, 
was awarded a Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award by the International 
Society of Photosynthesis Research. 
The award, reserved for individuals 
who are at least 60 years old, is pre- 
sented once every three years to rec- 
ognize exceptional career-long con- 


tributions to understanding the 


process of photosynthesis. 


Originally from Cleveland, 
Kenneth earned a PhD at Harvard in 
1957. Early in his career, he focused 
on the reaction 
that produces 
oxygen from 
water. Today, 
he arid = his 
research group 
are studying 


processes that 


could use sun- 
light as a commercial energy source. 

Sauer and his group are studying 
a protein complex in a light-depend- 
ent reaction known as Photosystem 
Il. At Berkeley, he’s pioneered meth- 
ods for studying this process. 

Sauer says Oberlin’s science stu- 
dents have a distinct edge because 
they have Opportunities to partici- 
pate in undergraduate research. 

“There's a real benefit from being 
involved in undergraduate research, 
because that’s where all the excite- 
ment and pioneering work is going 


on. —Amanda Nagy 


dental clinics at Isabella Geriatric Center in 
Manhattan, a 700-bed nursing facility. He and 
his wife, sculptor Annette Buonanno, have three 
children and five grandchildren, Allan contin- 
ues to be active in the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York City. Men from Oberlin who want 
to pursue choral singing are welcome to con- 


tact him at allan¢45@cs.com. 


On October 5, the University of Mobile (Ala.) 
presented an evening of selected art songs by H. 
Leslie Adams. The program, titled “Composer 
Portrait Lecture-Recital,” was sung and present- 
ed by Allanda Small, soprano. ¢ Jon Weinberg 
writes: “The past winter featured a one-day 
reunion with Jock Millenson "54 after a 50-year 
hiatus. We met in Tucson, Ariz., and reminisced 
at length, agreeing that neither of us has aged 
one bit. A highlight was our visit to a duplicate 


bridge club, where we came in first.” 


The home of Marian Hess Tomlinson and 


her husband, Gary, was placed on the National 
Register of Historical Places as the George 
Baker House. The house, dating back to 1847, 
is the oldest farmhouse in DuPage County, IIb, 
to be listed on the register. Marian has also 
been elected chair of the Democratic Party of 
Milton ‘Township in DuPage County. ¢ Neuro- 
Robert H. Wurtz received the 


Gruber 


scientist 
$500,000 


November 14 for his groundbreaking work in 


Neuroscience Prize on 


the neurophysiology of visual cognition 
(http://www. gruberprizes.org/Press.php). 
{obert serves as an NIH Distinguished Investi- 
gator at the National Eye Institute’s Laboratory 
of Sensorimotor Research, which he helped 
establish in 1973 and headed for its first 24 
years. His discoveries of how the brain process- 
es visual information and controls eye move- 
ments laid the groundwork for subsequent 


research, 


Carol Lillian Clark continues to teach piano 


privately in Lexington, Mass., and is a longtime 
member of the New England Piano Teachers 
Association. She taught piano in Houston for 
10 years and at two private schools, and has 


performed as a piano soloist. She married Robert 


Wakefield in 1968 and changed her name to 
Caroline Atterly Heatherton in 1979, which 
she says “just seemed like the right thing to do 
at the time.” e Austin Lamont had a massive 
stroke on his 70th birthday while in the emer- 
gency room of a hospital in Santa Fe, N.M., 
where he lived for 22 years. He now lives in a 
nursing home in a suburb of Boston, and most 
of his family lives in the area. His sons, Owen 
88 and Nathan '92, are Oberlin grads, and he 
stays in touch with Jean Highland, Margie 
Harper, Bob and Elsa Pendleton ‘58, and his 
ex-wife, Sarah Newcomb. A: Belmont Manor 
Nursing Home, Room 315, 34 Agassiz Ave., 
Belmont, MA 02478-5023. 


Martha Johnson published Why Not Do What 


You Love? on her 70th birthday in January 
(www.whynotdowhatyoulove.com). “It’s a gen- 
tle invitation to those of any age seeking to 
make some changes or to reflect on a life well 
lived.” Martha lives in South Hadley, Mass., 
thriving in single retirement with a housemate, 
despite the MS that has been her companion 
since 1997. “It's been fun to reconnect with 
classmate Harry Lavo, who lives nearby.” W: 
www.taketimeforyou.net. e Athena Tacha 
is among 10 accomplished and noteworthy 
naturalized U.S. citizens 
featured in the U.S. State 
Department's July 4th online 
photo gallery, Americans 
by Choice. To read her 
story (number two in the 


order) search her name at 


WWW.america. gov. 


Alice Dalton Brown had an exhibition of her 


work, titled Nocturnes and Diurnes, at the 
Fischbach Gallery in New York City last spring. 
e Richard L. Clark performed the Yellow 
Hill 


Philharmonia. (See Alice Tien’s note, Class of 


River Concerto with the Chapel 
1990, for more information.) ¢ Alan_Furst’s 
llth novel, Spies of the Balkans (Random 
AOMONs 


Anderson in the Washington Post, who says, 


House, was reviewed by Patrick 
“Furst outdoes even his own finest novels in 
this thrilling new book.” Set in 1940, Spies of 
the Balkans tells the story of a “Greek police 


officer who joins the anti-Nazi underground 
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even as Hitler's army is poised to invade his 
country. @ ® Dieter Knecht writes that he 
and his wite, Pegay, have been retired scientists 
from the Idaho National Laboratory since 2001 
and recently down- 
sized to two homes, 
one in Idaho and the 
other in Arizona. His 


first YouTube video, 


i 
Knecht 


“Nessun Dorma in 


the Tetons” (search 
Dieter's name at youtube.com), includes audio 
sung by “Luciano Lite’ (same ego at one-third the 
size) at the Province Retirement Community 
Variety Show in March. He would love to hear 


from Obie friends at knechtd@aol.com. 


@® Wilbert (Bert) Ahern retired from his posi- 
tion as Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching 
Professor of History at the University of 
Minnesota-Morris after 43 years at the public 
liberal arts college. In May, Bert received the 
University of Minnesota President's Award for 
Outstanding Service “in recognition of extraor- 
dinary contributions to the university's pro- 
grams, policies, and governance.’ Bert and his 
wife, Janet, are moving to their lake home in 
north-central Minnesota. ¢ Florence Meisels 
Nelson spent more than 25 years as the flute 
and piccolo player with the New York City 
Opera, as a freelance symphony musician, and as 
a teacher of flute and piccolo. A union activist, 
she served as vice president of American Feder- 
ation of Musicians Local 802 and treasurer of 
ICSOM (International Conference of Symphony 
and Opera Musicians) and was a cofounder of 
the AFM Organization of Professional Women 
in Music. In Chicago since 2006, Florence is 
president of the Chicago Flute Club and a 
board member of the Chicago Philharmonic 


Orchestra and Ensemble dal Niente. 


Susan Ewing Dorsch and her husband, Jerry 


A. Dorsch, received lifetime achievement 
awards from the Society for Technology in 
\nesthesia and the Department of Anesthesi- 
ology of West Virginia University, where both 
attended medical school. The fifth edition of 
their textbook, Understanding Anesthesia Equip- 
ment (Lippincott Williams & Wilkins), was 
published in 2008. 


D.A. Henderson K.0.s Smallpox 


{ter you cross off “eradicate smallpox” 
from your to-do list, what could possi- 
bly come next? 

How about being named the president's 
lead expert on bioterrorism one month 
after the September | 1 terrorist attacks? 

Such has been the fate of Donald A. 
Henderson '50 (D.A. to friends), a physi- 


cian and epidemiologist who won the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 2002 for heading the World Health Organization 
team that eradicated smallpox worldwide. 

It’s pretty heady stuff, especially for someone who seems to have backed into each 
job either by accident or over his own objections. As he explained to an overflow crowd 
at the 119-seat lecture hall during a lunch hour talk at Oberlin this fall, “My career 
wasnt designed.” He followed his lecture with an informal discussion with students 
from the emerging diseases seminar in the biology department, which cosponsored the 
event with the president's office and the Montie-Block lecture series. 

His medical internship required Henderson to spend two years in one of the uni- 
formed services, so he opted for the Epidemic Intelligence Service of the Public Health 
Service. “I didn't like this infectious disease stuff,” he says, “but it looked to be more 
interesting than doing routine physical exams on recruits.” Infectious diseases became 
a lifetime specialty for Henderson. 

When he was first asked to join the George H. W. Bush administration, he told them 
he was sure they had called the wrong number “because I'm a registered Democrat and 
my wife is president of Planned Parenthood of Maryland.” And when he was asked if 
there were any of the president's policies over which he disagreed, he began rattling them 
off in short order: “Fetal tissue (research), gun control, abortion...” 

"Stop! Stop!” he was told. But he was hired anyway. 

The Oberlin origins of Henderson's career are characteristically quirky. He says he 
draws upon the skills he gained working on the Oberlin yearbook and helping to found 
WOBC for his work in epidemiology, which involve “a whole combination of things’ — 
such as social interaction, political issues, and detecting patterns. “I enjoyed working with 
a group trying to achieve something,” he says of his time with the yearbook. From WOBC 
he learned that he also enjoyed what he calls “the whole experience of administration. 
“It lends itself to tremendous creativity,” he says. “It’s helpful if you don't have an ego 
problem.” 

Ego doesn't seem to be an issue for Henderson, who deflects credit for wiping out 
the deadly smallpox virus to his World Health Organization team and flatly states, “No, 
| did not” eradicate smallpox. “I was simply the head of a remarkable, inspired team of 
more than 70 nationalities.” On the other hand, he says, “some of the best things I've 
done, I didn’t get credit for.” One such accomplishment he points to, typical of 
Henderson’s ability to collaborate and see the bigger picture in the details, was a plan 
to streamline a research funding formula that involved the federal Office of Budget and 
Management and academics, and surprisingly met with the approval of both groups. 

Henderson, dean emeritus and professor of the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health and a founding director of the Johns Hopkins Center for Civilian 
Biodefense Strategies, is no longer the White House's lead expert on bioterrorism, but 


he’s still dogged by concerns over the threat. “We're a long way from being prepared, 


and I can tell you, | don't sleep well at night." —Jeff Hagan 


Kevin Reeves 


we 
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In May 2010, the Democratic Party of 


Mongolia awarded Anita Fahrni-Minear the 


Medal of Peace for her 
contributions to that coun- 
try in the field of educa- 
tion. Only the fourth for- 
eigner to receive the medal, 
Anita’s Swiss Program for 


Language Instruction and 


Fahrini-Minear 


Teacher Training has influ- 
enced language teaching in several regions of 
Mongolia and provided over 300,000 books to 


institutions there. 


Allison Tracy writes, “I attended a very accom- 
plished professional concert presented by 
musicians at the First Congregational Church 
in Stockbridge, Mass., featuring Emily Kalish, 
daughter of Gene Kalish ‘69, and pianist Devra 
Aviva Seidel ‘05. Both earned master's degrees 
at Manhattan College of Music and are pursu- 
ing careers in music. Devra’s grandparents were 
Obie faculty in the 1940s. The concert was 
notable for technical virtuosity and sensitive 
partnering. It was lovely to behold and wonder- 


ful to hear.” 
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Oberlin Professor of Music Theory Warren 
Darcy sold two of his short stories to L & L 
Dreamspell Press. “First Do No Harm’ will appear 
in a paperback anthology titled Dreamspell 
Revenge 2. “Endgame” will appear in an e-book 
anthology, Dreamspell Horror Volume 1. Warren 
is working on his second novel, a serial killer 
story set in Rome. ¢ ® Dan Lesnick, emeritus 


professor of medieval and Renaissance history, 


writes that he retired from the University of 


Alabama at Birmingham two years ago and con- 
tinues (since 1983) his Italy Adagio small- 
group slow-travel cultural tours of Italy. He has 
also become a provider of required continuing- 
education courses for the American Institute 
of Architects-Sustainable Design programs on 


site in Italy. “A huge new learning curve. 


Deborah Lipton and 


her husband of 37 years, 


Thomas Hanna, have 
finally achieved their goal 
of leaving Minnesota and 
settling in Albuquerque, 


N.M. Debby teaches pri- 


vate piano lessons, and she 


Retired Alumni Association 
Executive Director Midge 
Wood Brittingham and her 
husband, Smith, both Class 
of 1960, celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in 
June with a weekend celebra- 
tion at their vacation home 
near Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
Among the 43 guests were 
two former Alumni Council 


presidents: Clyde Owan ‘79 


and Diane Kenty ’77. 

Bottom row: Asishana Osho '10, Brandi Ferrebee '10, Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60, Smith 
Brittingham IV '84. Second row: Shi Mei Lee '08, Jo Ling Goh 09, Lyn Freundlich '87, 
Diane Kenty '77, Scott Bellows '85. Third row: Jane Hatch Herndon, Edo Bedzra ‘05, 
Anita Ofori-Addo ‘06, Carl Bewig '62. Top row: William Brittingham ’'82, Larry 
Herndon '61, Clyde Owan '79, Benjamin Von Reiche '10, Mary Reiss Bewig '62, Smith 
srittingham III '60. 


accompanies for voice and instrumental lessons 
and dance classes. An avid chamber musician, she 
has performed in a piano quartet and is presently 
preparing for performances in that group and in 
a piano trio. Tom is establishing himself as an 
on-site sound engineer and videographer. A: 
11229 Camero Ave. NE, Albuquerque, NM 
87111. E: TomandDebby_Hanna@msn.com. ® 
John Rother received the highest recognition 
from his peers: the National Academy of Social 
2010 Robert M. Ball Award for 


Outstanding Achievements in Social Insurance. 


Insurance's 


As executive vice president 
of policy and strategy at 
AARP, he is responsible for 
formulating policies that i 3 


guide advocacy both nation- 


a 
NX 


Rother 


ally and in the states. He is 


a leading voice on the chal- 


lenges posed by the aging 
population in health/long-term care, Social 
Security, pensions, and workforce issues. © Ann 
Shaftel works as a world heritage consultant 
for diverse clients in Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, 
and Northern India, as well as in Europe and 
North America. She is also a peer reviewer for 
Fulbright and IMLS grants. In her time off, she 
stars in indie films. Ann’s most recent film, 
Senior Barista, is about a widowed senior who 
returns to work as a barista in a trendy coffee 


shop. “When she gets fired, she gets revenge!” 


James Fabian was among 49 attorneys from 
Nixon Peabody LLP recognized as leaders in 
field by Chambers 


Chambers USA: America’s Leading Lawyers for 


their and Partners in 
Business. James specializes in health care law in 
Nixon Peabody's New York office. © ® Robert 
Gassler recently accepted a position as profes- 
sor of economics at Vesalius College in Brussels, 
Belgium, where he was previously associate 
dean for student affairs. Robert writes, “To my 
great relief, | am no longer an administrator.” 
¢ Tom Gold and 
Lucy Harris s¢ele- 
30th 


anniversary with a 


brated their 
bike trip in Alsace, 
France. Tom is still 
teaching at Berkeley 
and directing, through remote control, the Inter- 
University Program for Chinese Language 


Studies at Tsinghua University. Daughter Maddy 
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started Oberlin in fall 2010. ¢ ® Mary Locke 


published a novel, Maids of Misfortune: A Victorian 
San Francisco Mystery, which was a finalist in 


the 2010 Next Generation Indie Book Awards. 


Stephen Bryant was nominated for a 2009 
Grammy Award for best opera recording of ‘Tan 
Dun’s Marco Polo with the Netherlands Opera, 
in which he performed the 
role of Dante. Stephen was 
the only member of the 
original cast of the 1996 
world premiere at the 
Munich Biennale Festival. 
He studied vocal perform- 
ance at Oberlin. ¢ David 
Hurd received the American Guild of Organists 
Distinguished Composer Award for 2010 at 
the AGO’s biennial National Convention in 
Washington, D.C., in July. The closing concert, 
at the Basilica of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, featured the world 
premiere of Hurd’s Three 
Psalms, a work consisting 
of settings of Psalms 1, 42, 
and 136 for chorus and two 
organs that was commis- 
sioned for the convention. 


David also announces the 


release of I Sing as I Arise 
Today—The Collected Hymn Tunes of David 
Hurd (GIA Publications), a volume of 77 origi- 


nal tunes composed between 1973 and 2008. 


Diane E. Meier, director of the Hertzberg Pallia- 
tive Care Institute and the Center to Advance 
Palliative Care at Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine, coauthored an editorial to accompany the 
findings of a study on palliative care published in 
June in the New England Journal of Medicine. ¢ 


Carolyn Ritt Wilkins is a jazz pianist, vocalist, 


composer, and a professor of ensembles at Berklee 
College of Music. In her latest book, Damn 
Near White: An African American Familys Rise 
from Slavery to Bittersweet Success (University 
of Missouri Press, 2010), Carolyn chronicles her 
quest to uncover the story of her grandfather, J. 
Ernest Wilkins, who became America’s first black 
assistant secretary of labor in 1954. Carolyn lives 
in Cambridge, Mass., and would love to hear 


from fellow Obies. E: cwilkins@berklee.edu. 


for 2 Voices and Continuo by 


® Philip Himberg writes, “I am in my 14th year 


as producing artistic director of the Sundance 
Institute Theatre Program. In July we held the 
first Sundance Institute 
Theatre Lab East Africa on 
Manda Island, Kenya. | 
will be teaching at NYU/ 
Tisch in the theatre depart- 
ment this year. I co-wrote 


and directed a play, Carry It 


Himberg 


On, for singer Maureen 
McGovern at GEVA Theatre in Rochester, N.Y. 
My daughter, Fanny, began her sophomore year 
at Oberlin this fall, and it’s been wonderful to 
revisit the campus after all these years. Life is 
good.” ¢ The Rev. Francis A. Hubbard, an 


Episcopal priest serving churches in New Jersey, 


earned a Doctor of Ministry degree in con- 
gregational development at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary in Evanston, IIl., in May. 
While there, he stayed with Alex Lippitt and 
Elizabeth Beirne Lippitt ‘76. E: therevfah50 
@hotmail.com. ¢ Ellie Shapiro has been 
director of the Jewish Music Festival in San 
Francisco for 13 years. This year the festival 
celebrated its 25th anniversary with programs 


on July 11 and 18. 


Janet Hunt performed an organ recital for the 
prestigious concert series at Methuen (Mass. ) 
Memorial Music Hall in June. She finished an 


edition of 75 Sacred Motets 


Peter Philips (c.1560-1628). 
Janet is music director at St 
John’s Seminary and chapel 
organist at Tufts University 
in Boston. She is pictured 
here with her puppy, 
Francis Robert. E: huntmusic@comcast.net. 


@ Michael Kryzytski worked as a reference 


librarian at Bucknell University, and after 
“retiring” in 1984, he operated a bicycle shop in 
Lewisburg, Pa., where he helped establish a 
relationship between the mountain biking 
community and the state’s Bureau of Forestry. 
Since 1997 he has been designing and building 
custom furniture and cabinets, as well as a 
small cabin (www.vrbo.com/306623) featuring 


his furniture and cabinetry and his wifes 


(Nancy Cleaver) works of art and calligraphy. 


E: mishak@dejazzd.com. ¢ Adam Rudolph fol- 


lowed a successful concert at the Montreal Jazz 
Festival with his ensemble Moving Pictures 
with a concert in New York City in July. Rudolph 
is artistic director and composes for several per- 
forming ensembles: Adam Rudolph’s Moving 
Pictures; Hu: Vibrational with Hamid Drake; 
and Vashti International Percussion Ensemble. 
His article “Music and Mysti- 
cism, Rhythm and Form: A 
Blues Romance In 12 Parts” 
appears in Arcana V: Musi- 
cians on Music, Magic and 
Mysticism (Hips Road/Tzadik, 
July 2010). W: http:/Avww. 


metarecords.com. 


Mike Doyle was was honored by the Oberlin 
Club of Washington, D.C., for his generous 
contributions to the club and Oberlin College, 
Council, 


including service on the Alumni 


How to Submit Class 
Notes and Photos 
Share your news by sending class 

notes and photos to: 

Class Notes 

Oberlin Alumni Magazine 

247 W. Lorain St., Suite C 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

You can also submit your notes 
electronically via ObieWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni or by 
e-mailing news and high-res images 
to alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 

Printed class notes are ideally 
between 50 and 75 words; the more 


concise, the better chance your note 


will appear as sent. The editors 


reserve the right to edit for clarity. 

Once class notes, photographs, 
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OAM, it may take up to two maga- 
zines before they are published. 
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mentoring of student journalists, ana con- 
tributing to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine and 
activities. 


local alumni 


He was joined by his 


wife, Beth, and daugh- 


ter, Elizabeth, at the 


summer ice cream socia 


hosted by the club. A 


longtime reporter for 
MeClatchy’s Washington Bureau, Mike writes 
the legal affairs blog “Suits & Sentences” at 


http:/Avashingtonbureau.typepad.com/law. 


Gang of Four 


5 


Heisman Club President Carla Freyvogel 


(center) welcomes her successor, George 
Smith 87 of ESPN, 
the Washington, D.C. 


area. George and his 


and his wife, Beth, to 


wife recently relocat- 
ed from the Midwest. 
e Storyteller and 
musician Sule Greg 


Wilson released two 


aren Buck Burgess 72 sends this photo from an August gathering in Shanghai 


with her lifelong friends from Oberlin. All have had stints working and living over- 


seas, and in the years before e-mail and social media, Karen says, staying con- 


nected was a challenge. 


“Our husbands and children have become like extended family over the years, meet- 


ing at events such as weddings, births of children, and graduations,’ she says. 


Karen, a lawyer, recently retired from the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Delia Pitts 72 is the assistant vice president for student affairs at Rutgers University. 


Bea Camp 72 is the U.S. Consul General in Shanghai, and Marcie Berman "72 is prin- 


cipal deputy assistant secretary for arms control at the U.S. State Department. 


“This year, we decided to celebrate our friendship, and our collective 60th birthday, 


by gathering in Shanghai,’ Karen says. “Bea’s experience in hosting congressional dele- 


gations stood her in good stead as she hosted us all for about a week of travel, Chinese 


food, and conversation.” 


The so-called “Gang of 4” was accompanied by their husbands, John Vincent 


(Delia), John Burgess '72 (Karen), David Summers '71 (Bea), and Charles Ries (Marcie). 


After a birthday dinner on the Shanghai Bund waterfront, the group enjoyed 


jazz music—led by Theo 


Croker ‘07 and his fellow 


conservatory alums Charles 


Foldesh ‘07 and Curtis 


Ostle ‘06—at Peace Hotel 
Jazz Bar. 

“It was a glorious night, 
celebrating our longstanding 
ties of friendship,” Karen 
says, “even though we were 
on the other side of the 
moon from Oberlin, where 
it first began.” 

Pictured left to right: 
Delia Pitts, Karen Buck 
Burgess, Bea Camp, and 


Marcie Berman Ries. 


CDs on his Griot Path Media label. Runaway 
Dream features 22 cuts of acoustic roots music 
with the late Mike Seeger on banjo and Sankofa 
Strings’ Dom Flemons on guitar, bones, and quills. 
\ncestral Whirhwind, originally recorded in 1998, 


features percussive music and storytelling. 


David M. 


Syracuse University College of Law, is the edi- 


Driesen, university professor at 


tor of Economic Thought and U.S. Climate 
Change Policy (MIT Press, 2010). The book 
explores the relationship between free-market 
fundamentalism and U.S. inaction on climate 
change and offers recommendation for new 
approaches that can lead to effective climate- 
change policy and improve environmental, 


health, and safety policies in general. 


Steve J. Sherman published a coffee-table book 


of his photographs entitled Leonard Bernstein 
at Work: His Final Years 1984-1990 (Amadeus 
Press) in October. ‘To launch this release and to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of Bernstein's 
death, Sherman produced a sold-out concert 
and film event “Leonard Bernstein, A Celebra- 
tion’ at New York's Symphony Space. “Two great 
women, both Obies, were invaluable in helping 
me organize the event: Laura Kaminsky ‘79, the 
visionary artistic director of Symphony Space, 
and Judith Clurman ‘75, fabulous conductor 
and the music director for the celebration,” he 
says. Sherman is the Symphony Space Artist in 
Residence for 2010-2011 and Bernstein is the 
subject of the first of four photo exhibitions 


he’s presenting. W: www.stevejsherman.com 


Laura Dennis Hensley 


writes that she and Linda 
Gall Silva, first-year room- 
mates in Talcott and clar- 
inetists in the conservatory, 
spent their 50th birthday 


celebrations toget her at 


Linda’s home in Claremont, 


Calif. 


photo they took at the Arb 


They recreated a 


E:. 


Hensley 


in 1982. They would wel 
come hearing from Obies. E: lindagallsilva 


(verizon.net or kImusic@yahoo.com 
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Jonathan Silk, a professor in the study of 


Buddhism at Leiden University, has received 
a grant of 1.5m euros from the Netherlands 
Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO) 
for a 5-year project on Buddhism and social 
justice. A project web page is planned to dis- 
seminate information about the research, invite 
outside participation, and promote cooperation 


with others working on related topics. 


The National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 


tration and the National Association of Prose- 


cutor Coordinators selected Amy Freedheim 
as the National Traffic Safety Prosecutor of the 
Year for 2009. Amy is senior deputy prosecutor 
and head of the King County, Wash., Felony 
Traffic Trial Unit, overseeing the county’s traf- 
fic-related prosecutions. Amy played a lead role 
in obtaining passage of Washington's new 


felony impaired driving statute. 


Denise Penn Bevington performed the 


Yellow River Concerto with the Chapel Hill Phil- 
harmonia. (See Alice Tien'’s note, Class of 1990, 
for more information.) ¢ Billy Jonas took part in 
the live taping of a PBS television special, The 
Peter Yarrow Sing-Along Special, for the 2010 hol- 
iday pledge season. Performers included Keb’ Mo; 
Mary Chapin Carpenter; Yarrow and Noel “Paul” 
Stookey (from Peter, Paul & Mary); and Bethany 
Yarrow & Rufus. The “singing audience” of several 
hundred participated to celebrate the wonder- 


ful tradition of family and community sing-alongs. 


Amanda Udis-Kessler began ministry train- 


ing at the Iliff School of Theology in Denver 


this summer. She is also the new LGBTQ spir- 
ituality beat blogger for Tikkun, the magazine 
of the Network of Spiritual Progressives. Amanda 
is director of institutional research and plan- 
audiskessler 


ning at Colorado College. E: 


@coloradoc ollege.edu. 


Mike Cross-Barnet has been living since 


2004 in Baltimore, where he is deputy opinion 


editor of the Baltimore Sun, which includes 
running the paper’s op-ed page. He and his 
wife, Caitlin Cross-Barnet 91, a lecturer and 
researcher at Johns Hopkins University, “have 


fallen in love with Baltimore, a city of many 


subtle charms,” he says. “We hope to stay here 
forever.” Their two sons, Joshua, 14 in January, 
and Ezekiel, 11, attend Baltimore City Public 
Schools; their daughter Emily, 17 in January, is 


currently home-schooled. ® Susan Gilbert- 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at 


Regional 
Roundup 


his past year the alumni clubs focused on 

a number of opportunities to strengthen 

Oberlin’s presence in their area. They 
recruited new alumni volunteers; created 
diverse and enjoyable programming with an 
emphasis on community service, cultural 
and faculty events; and addressed the need 
for more professional networking opportuni- 
ties—a request we've heard from our alums 
nationwide. 

Interested in learning more or volunteering 
on your local alumni club’s steering com- 
mittee? Check out the new Regional Alumni 
Clubs page at http://new.oberlin.edu/office/ 
alumni/clubs/ or contact me at 440-775-8692 
or john.keller@oberlin.edu to plug into your 
local Obie scene TODAY! 


ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Current student Paris Achenbach '13 gets a 
lift from Aries Indenbaum ‘09 at the ice cream 
social in Washington, D.C. 


Oberlin Club of Washington D.C. — Annual Ice Cream Social 

More than 100 D.C. area Obies, parents, and students braved the rain to hear this year's pro- 
gram, "Exploring American Democracy," with comments by professors Carol Lasser and Gary 
Kornblith; a presentation by Oberlin Club Honors to Michael Doyle ’78; a welcome to the Class of 


2014; and, of course, Ben & Jerry's ice cream! 


Oberlin Club of Southern California — Obies Night Out in L.A! 
In September nearly 40 Obies networked, ate, drank, shot pool, and learned about volunteer 
opportunities with the local club at the Happy Ending Bar & Restaurant on Sunset Avenue. 


Oberlin Club of Cleveland — Say Cheese! 


More than 75 Obies from Northeast Ohio enjoyed a cheese tasting and tour of Lake Erie Creamery 
with owners Mariann Janosko 63 and her husband Jerry Onken. 


Oberlin Club of Chicago — Alumni Reception with President Krislov 
On October 21 about 100 alumni, parents, and students joined President Marvin Krislov and host 
Daniel Ash '92 at the Chicago Public Media studios at Navy Pier for an evening reception and tour. 


—John Keller 


Director of Alumni Regional Activities & Education 


“I 
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Collins writes, “My husband, ‘Tim Collins ‘90, 
and | are enjoying raising our wonderful little 
boy, Sam, in Rochester, N.Y. It is a season of 
firsts: Sam started kindergarten this fall, and my 
first novel, Starting from Scratch (Touchstone/ 
Simon & Schuster), was released in August. “I 
owe a lot to Diane Vreuls and the creative writ- 


ing workshops | took at Oberlin!” 


Pianist and piano teacher Alice Tien and the 
Chapel Hill Philharmonia (CHP) performed 
the Yellow River Concerto, the most famous piano 
concerto from China, for a packed audience in 
North Carolina. Alice writes, “The high-quality 
volunteer orchestra included Richard L. Clark 
‘62, principal cellist and immediate past presi- 


dent of the CHP, and Denise Fenn Bevington 


'87, principal flautist and current president. 


Denise learned the dizi (bamboo flute) part just 


for the concert.” ¢ Zoe Zolbrod published 
her first novel, Currency (OV Books/Dzanc 
Books, 2010). Currency is about a Thai man 
and an American woman 
who become involved with 
each other and with an 
endangered animal smug- 
gling ring. While traveling 


to promote the book, Zoe 


% 


Zolbrod 


Stephanie 
Ault, Aandrea Stang, 
Kimi Takesue, Art Weiner, Sari Wilson, 


Andrea K. Summers '89, and Josh Feit 88. Zoe 


visited with 


lives in Evanston, IIl., with her husband, Mark 
DeBernardi, and their two children, Lillian and 


Tillio. W: http://zoezolbrod.com. 


Adam Cohen was nominated for an Emmy 


Award for outstanding music composition for a 


series (original dramatic score) for his work on 
the Psych episode Mr. Yin Presents. © Peter 
McCracken and his brother, Mike '96, have 
started a web site that helps researchers locate 
information about specific ships (http:// 
ShipIndex.org). More than 140,000 citations 
are freely available, and the premium database 
contains more than 1.38 million citations from 
over 200 sources. Peter and Mike were two of 
the four founders of Serials Solutions, a library 
services company that is now used by thou- 
sands ol public and academic libraries around 


the world, including Oberlin. ¢ @ Minsok 
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Pak writes, “After seven years in Asia, we moved 
back to Austin, Texas, this year. I “retired” from 
McKinsey and am enjoying the time to pursue 
more personal interests. However, Americana 
is posing a bigger culture shock than anything 
Asia threw at us!” ¢ Bret Parker, who started 
out as a production assistant at Pixar 13 years 
ago, is now one of Pixar's top animators and an 
associate professor at California College of the 
Arts in Oakland. Bret has helped bring many 
Pixar characters to life and has worked on 


almost all of Pixar’s films: Monsters Inc., To) 


Story 2, The Incredibles (where she was also the 


voice of Kari the babysitter), and Ratatouille. 


® Christine Lipat writes, “| am about to 
embark on my second career as a chiropractor 
after working 12 years in the nonprofit field in 
NYC.” She planned to move to Oahu, Hawaii, 


in October to set up her own practice. 


Josh Fox is having enormous success with his 
documentary film, Gasland, about the hazards 
of natural gas drilling in the United States. The 
film examines in particular the impact of the 
process known as fracking (hydraulic fractur- 
ing) and its impact on our drinking water. The 
film won a special jury award at the 2010 
Sundance Film Festival and debuted in June 


on HBO, where it will be shown through 2012. 


@ See This Sign? ® 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a class 
note that was posted to OBIEWeb. To read 
the author's full class note, log on to 
OBIEWeb at www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
Follow the links from the 
“Keep in Touch” bar in the 


upper left corner. 

To join OBIEWeb, go to fszess\e} 
the MyOBIEWeb box and 
select “register to access the LY 
community” (it’s free). You'll need 
your Oberlin ID number, which appears 
above your name on the address label of 
this magazine. Please direct questions to 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 


Nationwide theater screenings were set to begin 
in October. W: www.gaslandthemovie.com/. ® 


Morgan Pitelka has moved from Occidental 


College in Los Angeles to the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he is an 
associate professor teaching Japanese history 
and helping to start a PhD program in Japanese 
studies. E: mpitelka@email.un.edu. ¢ ® After 
a 13-year career as a pianist, Erica Rome took 
three years of prerequisite science courses to 
become a physician assistant. She moved to 
Lebanon, N.H., in November to become a mem- 
ber of the class of 2013 in the PA program at 
Franklin Pierce University. After graduation, she 
will be eligible to sit for the national certifying 


exam and will return to Baltimore to practice. 


Jeremy B. Cohen was named the producing 
artistic director of the Playwrights’ Center in 
Minneapolis, one of the nation’s most respect- 
ed champions of playwrights and new plays. 
Jeremy formerly served as associate artistic 
director and director of new play development 
at Hartford Stage, and earlier he founded 
Chicago's Naked Eye Theater Company. ¢ @ 
David Filner and Courtney 
Filner ’97 


announce the birth of a 7 


Sedgwick 


lb., 7 oz. baby boy, Edison 
Nathaniel Filner, May 31 
‘Texas. 


in San Antonio, 


“Mom, Dad, and Edison are 


Filner 


all doing well.” © Kevin 
Kriescher published Geometric Guitar (Xlibris 
Corp.), aimed at expanding possibilities for the 
guitar. It is a resource for players of all levels. W: 
www.geometricguitar.com. ¢ Alto Miku Shiota 
performed as a member of the Ariana women’s 
choir with the Pennsylvania Academy of Perform- 
ing Arts (www.papa-international.org) on its sum- 


mer concert series, The Tree of Life, in August. 


Nick Wauters is the creator and co-executive 
producer of the new NBC conspiracy thriller, 
The Event, which premiered in September. W: 


http://w ww.nbc.com/the-event/. 


Orchestral conductor Elizabeth Askren is the 


first American to be awarded the Talents Chefs 
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d'Orchestre prize by the French organization 
\dami (Administration des Droits des Artistes 
et Musiciens Interprétes). The prize recognizes 
professional conductors under 35 who are resi- 
dents of France; the winners are selected by an 
international jury. Elizabeth, a native New Yorker 
living in Paris for over a decade, was featured 
) 


with the two other 2010 laureates in a public 


concert in October. W: www.elizabethaskren. 


com. ® Sarah Barfels and Melanie House 


were married in Coralville, lowa, on May 22. 


Melanie is a physical therapist and clinical 
instructor at the University of Iowa Hospitals 
and Clinics. Sarah is a sociology professor at 
Kirkwood Community College in Cedar Rapids. 
Sarah is consumed by the fight for marriage 
equality (at the state and federal levels) and 
would welcome feedback from Obies/allies on 
her blog and Facebook group, “I support the 
Respect for Marriage Act.” B: www.taic-karma. 
blogspot.com. ® Shawn E. Charton’s book 
of poetry, Celebrations of the Tree of Life 
(PublishAmerica), was released in August. He 
says in a press release, “The Celtic tree of life 
has been a powerful image for centuries. When 
I first discovered it, | appreciated the intricacy 
but the depth of meaning escaped me. I have 
since discovered how this symbol applies to my 
life and have attempted to set some of those 


personal discoveries in this volume.” 


Erin Flannery and Ryan Weston were married 
in Chestertown, Md., in August. Obies attend- 
ing included (clockwise from left) Tanner 
Mullen, Marjorie Kase, Ben Rosen, Frank 
Auy 02, Tommy Kriegsmann 97, Eva Meyers, 
Nick Hallett 97, John Bartley, Zach Layton 
99, and Molly Orner. Zach wowed the crowd 
with an original gui- 
tar arrangement of 
Mahler’s Liebst du 
um Schénheit, which 
was brilliantly sung by 
Nick. Erin and Ryan 
live in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
where Erin works as associate director with 
WNYC and WOXR radio and continues to study 
voice. E: masterflan@yahoo.com. ¢@® Melissa 
Matthew Green 99 
announce the birth of a baby girl, Cecelia 
Alice She 


Vid and weighed 7 \|b.. 6 oz 


Flannery 


Calivis Green and 


was born February 2 in Baltimore, 
Melissa says, 


is a wonderful addition to the family, and 


Zea geen 9O97f10-1 1] 


Lucy Wainwright Roche: At Home on Tour 


iven that Lucy Wainwright Roche 


‘03 is the daughter of two famous 

entertainers—singer-songwriter 
suzzy Roche (of the Roches) and folksinger- 
songwriter and actor Loudon Wainwright 
1l—her musical talents are hardly sur- 
prising. That is, to everyone but Lucy. 

“l come from a family of musicians who 
are wild and crazy,’ Roche said between 
songs at a concert last year at the Cat in 
the Cream, a frequent stop for the often- 
touring musician. “| raised myself kind of 
Mormon in comparison.” 

Mild-mannered and soft-spoken—even 
onstage—Lucy was the quiet, studious one 
in a theatrical family that also included half- 
siblings Martha and Rufus Wainwright, 
both musicians. She grew up in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, but spent much 
of her childhood on the road with her mom 
and was the first member of her immedi- 
ate family to graduate from college. 

Roche became interested in Oberlin when she came to visit her best friend from 
high school who attended Oberlin. Though the friend transferred out of Oberlin, Roche 
was hooked by the weekend visit. It helped, she says, that the Roches used to play gi 
at the college. Lucy grew up hearing stories about Oberlin being the group's favorite col- 
lege venue because audiences were always so enthusiastic and receptive. 

At Oberlin, Roche studied creative writing and dabbled in music for fun. She worked 
at the Cat in the Cream, helping to book artists for the Oberlin Folk Festival and occa- 
sionally performing her own songs. Her goal, however, was to become a teacher. After 
graduating, she taught in North Carolina for a year and then earned a master’s degree 
in elementary education from the Bank Street College of Education in New York. 

“I was pretty shy about the music thing because my whole family was doing it. | was 
rebelling,” she says of her decision to pursue a teaching career. Two years into teaching 
in New York, her brother Rufus asked her to sing backup on his tour during her sum- 
mer vacation. She accepted. 

After that, Roche says, “I sort of got the itch to be on the road.” She taught school 
for just one more year, and, in 2007, turned a part-time music venture into a full-time 
career. Her first full album, Lucy, was released in October. 

Roche's family has been nothing but supportive. “My siblings and I are really differ- 
ent. It's great because we're not stepping on each other's toes with our work,” she says. 
“We can collaborate, and it works, but Rufus doesn’t sound like me, and | don’t sound 
like Martha.” 

Although she’s traveled the world with her mom, dad, and brother, Oberlin remains 
one of Roche's favorite places to visit, and she makes new friends whenever she visits 
campus. After her show, star-struck students formed lines around her, asking for auto- 
graphs, soliciting career advice, and even inviting her to their parties. “| love coming 


back to Oberlin,” she says, with a smile.-—Elizabeth Weinstein ’02 


Ma’ayan Plaut 


a 


bie brother Harrison couldn't be more excited.” 


e Benjamin Hellerstein earned a law degree 


from the University of Washington School of 
Law in Seattle in June. After the commence- 
ment address, Lonnie Rosenwald ‘94 presented 
the alumni salutation, and La Rond Baker and 
Ivan Stoner, both ‘10, were student speakers. 
The 2010 class gift was presented by Danan 
Margason and Lauren Sancken, both ‘10. ¢ Ari 
Reeves and his wife, Shira, announce the birth 
of their second child, Nava Lior Reeves, born 
July 9. She weighed in at 
8 pounds and measured 
21 inches long, with a full 
head of dark hair at birth. 
Ari writes, “Her mother 
and I and her brother, Gili, 
are enjoying getting to 


know her.” 


Rebecca Patrick Flaherty will earn a Master 


of Music degree at Georgia Southern Univer- 


sity in 2011. She spent July in Rome with 
Operafestival di Roma, where she performed 
the role of Rosalinde in Die Fledermaus. In 
August she participated in Sherrill Milnes’ 
V.O.1.C.Experience program in Tampa Bay, Fla. 
Rebecca plans to create a small opera company 
focusing on education and outreach in the pub- 
lic schools in Savannah, Ga., and welcomes 
Obies who want to collaborate on the project. 


W: www.rpflaherty.com. ¢ Tim Groulx com- 


pleted a PhD in music education, and his wife, 
Shirdellah, earned a Master of Library and 
Information Science degree at the University 
of South Florida. They and their 5-year-old 
daughter, Claire, moved from the Tampa Bay 
area to Evansville, Ind., where Tim accepted a 
tenure-track position as assistant professor of 
music at the University of Evansville. His 
responsibilities include teaching music educa- 
tion courses and assisting with the bands. ¢ ® 


Megan Snyder-Camp Lehman writes, “My 


first collection of poems, The Forest of Sure Things 
(Tupelo Press), was released in August. I'll be 
doing a book tour this fall 
and would love to see any 
Obies while we're on the 
road!” W: www.snydercamp. 
com. ® M. Aldis Russell 


writes, “My husband and | 


are thrilled to announce 


that our son, Huxley 


40 


Stephen Russell Paige, was 
born December 18, 2009. | 
love spending time with 
him while looking for work 
as a lawyer in the Boston 


area. Before his birth, | 


attended Jill Fitzsimmons’ eons 
Russell 


wedding in Vermont, where 
| was involved in a highly competitive bocce 
tournament against Obies Alyse Schrecongost 
‘00; Bree Oswill, Jessica 
‘loubman, and Silas Patlove, 
all 98; and Don Driscoll ’87. 
¢ Gregory Scranton and 
Lisa Yasuhara Scranton 
announce the birth of a 
baby boy, Kai Lucas, born 
May 3 in Phi 
weighed 7 lbs., + oz. * ® Mara Zonderman 
Sam 


announce the birth of their 


Scranton 


adelphia. Kai 


and Schneider 
son, Ari Reuben Schneider. 
He was born July 22 in 
Southampton, N.Y., and 
“has already filled out his 
application to be a member 


; rae Zonderman 
of Oberlin’s Class of °32. 


2000 


® Sonya Satinsky writes, “I just finished my 


PhD in health behavior this summer, with a 
focus on feminist research methodologies, sex- 
ualities, and sexual health. I’m an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Health, Sport, and 
Exercise Sciences at the University of Kansas 
in Lawrence. I love my new job, and am so 
excited that I get to think critically and do 
research for a living. Now maybe I can start giv- 


ing back to Oberlin.” 


2002 


Rhea Kennedy earned a master’s degree in 


creative nonfiction from the Johns Hopkins 
University in May. Rhea continues to pursue 


writing as well as food, a subject of unofficial 


New address! Send news and 
photos to: OAM, 247 W. Lorain St., 


Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 


study in the Harkness Co- 
op kitchen. While working 
at Gallaudet University in 
Washington, D.C., in 2004, 
Rhea started a_ private 
chef service called Braisin’ ; 
Much of her Z Kenned 
writing, usually published 


Greens. 


under the name Rhea Yablon Kennedy, has to 
do with sustainable food. ¢ 
Laura Nagy writes, “I got 
married last August in the 
Columbia River Gorge. | 
am currently doing envi- 
ronmental consulting for 
the alternative energy 
industry out of Portland, 
Ore.” E: laura.r.nagy@gmail.com. ¢ Anique 
Olivier-Mason and her husband, Josh 
Olivier-Mason, announce 
the birth of their son, Isaac 
Laurent Olivier-Mason, on 
April 11. Anique and Josh 
are both PhD candidates in 
the Boston area; Anique at 


Brandeis University in biol- 


Olivier-Mason 


ogy and Josh at Boston 


oO 


College in English. ¢ Susannah Richter earned 


a doctorate in physical therapy from George 
Washington University. On June 20, she mar- 
ried Robert Santee, an artist and general 
contractor, at the Baltimore Museum of Art's 
Sculpture Garden. Obies in attendance were 
Madeleine Asher, Kathleen Burlingame, 
Sarah Fask, Annegret Faulkner, Mary Beth 
Hertz, Gina Holmes Layh, Aaron Manheim, 
Meredith Meier, Lea Morgenstern, Karen 
Shaviv, Solomon 
Shinerock, and Erin 
Sickler ‘01. The couple 
is moving back to San 
Francisco, where they 


met in 2007. W: www. 


Richter 


robertbsantee.com. 


2003 


® Leila Green accepted a position at the 
M.D. Anderson Cancer Center in Houston as 
a research fellow. “I will be taking a two-year 
sabbatical from my general surgery residency 
program in Detroit to research triple negative 
receptor breast cancer, which disproportionally 
affects African and African American women.” 


e Chris Holbein married Angela Conant at 
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the Unitarian Church of Norfolk in Virginia. 
Obies celebrating the festivities and enjoying 
the tasty vegan meals included Sherry Liles 
Adkins, Juliette Beale, Erin McGraw 
Piotrowski, Juliana Solinger, Jennifer 
Theodore, Megan Riters Werner, and Bill 
Lascher ‘02. ¢ © Sherry Liles and Matt 
Adkins were married August 1, 2009, in Prince 
of Peace Church, Kettering, Ohio. In atten- 
dance were Obies Juliana Solinger and Jenn 
Theodore. The couple lives in Dayton. ¢ Laura 
Wallerstein earned a Juris Doctor degree at 


the University of Akron School of Law in May. 


2004 


Ivy Julease Newman writes, “I’m delighted 
to finally announce the project I've been hard 
at work on for the past three years: my new 
book, A Space Called Chastity: A Message for 
Unmarried Women on God, Sex, and Relation- 


ships. W: www. TheChastityBook.com. 


2005 


Myra Albu earned a law degree from the 
University of Washington School of Law in 
Seattle in June. After the commencement 
address, Lonnie Rosenwald '94 presented the 
alumni salutation, and La Rond Baker and Ivan 
Stoner, both ‘10, were student speakers. The 
2010 class gift was presented by Danan 
Margason and Lauren Sancken, both ‘10. ¢ 
Rick Hoffman is part of the inaugural class of 
students in the first PhD program at the United 
Arab Emirates University (UAEU) in Al Ain, 
Abu Dhabi. He gives special thanks to former 
Oberlin President Nancy S. Dye, who is serv- 
ing as UAEU’s vice provost for undergraduate 
education and dean of the University College, 
for her guidance and recommendation of him 


to the university. ¢ Pianist Devra Aviva Seidel 


performed in a concert in June at the First 
Congregational Church in Stockbridge, Mass. 
See Allison Tracy's note, Class of 1966, for more 


information. 


2006 


Juliet Alla is participating as the First 
Scientist in charge of the lab on a research 
cruise with the Woods Hole Sea Education 
\ssociation, dedicated to studying the density 
of plastic debris in the North Atlantic. She is 


leatured in a short video from June 21 on the 
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Lena Dunham: Indie Queen of (Nearly) All Media 


fter graduating in 2008, Lena 
Dunham boomeranged back home 
to New York to live with her parents, 
artists Laurie Simmons and Carroll 
Dunham, and her overachieving younger 
sister, Grace. For a brief period, the cre- 
ative writing major fumbled through expe- 
riences shared by many a recent college 


graduate: dead-end jobs, awkward attempts 


at romance, and escalating family tensions. 

Then, in 2009, Dunham, an aspiring filmmaker with a handful of college film proj- 
ects already under her belt, began to write a somewhat fictionalized account of her 
quarter-life crisis, starring Dunham as “Aura,” a recent graduate of a small Ohio college, 
and her real-life mother and sister as, well, Aura’s mother and sister. The film, Tim) 
Furniture, was shot mostly in her parents’ Tribeca loft, on a very low budget ($25,000), 
and has become an instant indie phenomenon. 

The movie snagged the Jury Award for Best Narrative at the South by Southwest film 
festival and flattering reviews in the New York Times, the New York Post, the Los Angeles 
Times, Rolling Stone, and Entertainment Weekly (which called Dunham “a big talent to 
be reckoned with, a storyteller of gigantic charm and subtlety, and a filmmaker of excit- 
ing feminine originality’). A lengthy profile of Dunham also appeared in the New Yorker. 

Her film also attracted the attention of film and television producer Judd Apatow, 
who is now working with Dunham on developing an HBO sitcom, with Dunham as star, 
about a group of 20-somethings who move to New York after college. And the 24-year- 
old has signed on to write and direct the movie adaptation of Dash & Lilys Book of 
Dares, by authors Rachel Cohn and David Levithan (who also wrote Nick and Norah’ 
Infinite Playlist). 

“I would say filmmaking encompasses everything I have ever been into—art, fash- 
ion, human interaction, writing, and photography,’ she said while visiting Oberlin in 
October for a special screening of Tiny Furniture at the Apollo Theatre. “All the things 


| love and find compelling, and all the social modes I[ love, kind of come together in one 


job that I didn’t even know could be a job. —Elizabeth Weinstein '02 
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cruise web site and in a 
short biography in which 
she discusses how she was 
interested in both writing 
and science at Oberlin. W: 
www.sea.edu plastics 
gallery-video.htm; www.sea. 


edu/plastics/Plastics- 


team-juliet.htm. ¢ @ Sara Lindner Paule 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
247 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
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and Maxwell Teitel-Paule were married 
June 13 at the Tappan Square bandstand. They 
were pleased to be back in Oberlin with friends 
and family for the ceremony. Alumni in atten- 


dance were Elizabeth Arnold, Meaghan 


Brown, Mae Gackstetter, Thomas Mayfield, 
Parker, 


Michael 


Christina Russell. 


Moore, Laura and 


“Even in the midst 
of extensive renova- 
tions, the Feve put 
out a great spread 
for the reception!” 
The couple lives in M 


Columbus, Ohio. Lindner Paule 


More information about these books is available at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Leonard Bernstein at Work: 
His Final Years, 1984-1990 
Steve J. Sherman ’81 
Amadeus Press, 2010 


New York City Gardens 


Veronica Hofer and 
Betsy Pinover Schiff 67 
Hirmer, 2010 


American Modern: 

Documentary Photography 

by Abbott, Evans, and Bourke-White 
Sharon Corwin, Jessica May, 


and Terri Weissman 9] 


New York City 


Gardens 


Expeditionary Eagles: 
Qutmaneuvering the Taliban 
H. John Poole '64 

Posterity Press, 2010 


Music of Latin America 
and the Caribbean 
Mark Brill ’87 
Prentice-Hall, 201] 


Damn Near White: 

An African American Family's Rise 
from Slavery to Bittersweet Success 
Carolyn Marie Wilkins '74 


University of Missouri Press, 2010 


2007 


® William Brewer and Patrice Askew-Walker 


Brewer ‘08 were married July 24 at Aldersgate 


United Methodist Church 
in Warrensville Heights, 
Ohio. Obies in attendance 
were Jasmine Powell and 
Arundhati Mohankumar, 
both ‘08. The couple lives 
in Cleveland, where William 


Maple 


Heights United Methodist Church and the asso- 


Brewer 


is the 


pastor of 


ciate pastor of Aldersgate United Methodist 


Church. Patrice is the student associate pastor 


Willing to Know God: Dreamers and 
Visionaries in the Later Middle Ages 
Jessica Barr ‘97 

Ohio University Press, 2010 


Nicaragua Before Now 
Nell Farrell 96 
UNM Press, 2010 


Remade in China: Foreign Investors 
and Institutional Change in China 
Scott Wilson '87 

Oxford University Press, 2009 


MUSIC BOX 
Sister Sparrow & the Dirty Birds 


Sister Sparrow & the Dirty Birds 
[Arleigh Kincheloe (vocals), Jackson 
Kincheloe (harmonica), Bram Kincheloe 
(drums), Sasha Brown (guitar), Aidan 
Carroll (bass), J] Byars (alto saxophone), 
Cole Kamen-Green (trumpet), Ryan 
Snow ‘05 (trombone), and Johnny 
Butler (baritone sax) | 


Modern Vintage Recordings, 2010 


Send recently released work to alum.mag@oberlin.edu, and type “Bookshelf/Music Box” in the subject line, or mail your book or CD to Bookshelf/Music 
Bor, OAM, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074. We accept works from commercial publishing houses, university presses, and most institutions, 
including government presses. All books mailed to the OAM are donated to the main library, in the author’s name. 
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of Cory L nited Methodist Church. ¢ Jamiella 
Ortiz Brooks married Lindsay Brooks, a musi- 
cian and Christian apologist, on March 20 in 
Orange, Calif. Obies in attendance were 
Lorena Lucero, Edwin 
Avarea 08, and Joy Cernac 
and Kenichi Funabashi, 
both ‘06. Jamiella ensured 
that her wedding was eco- 


friendly by using edible 


_ —anlilas OE 


Ortiz Brooks 


table arrangements, pass- 
ing out soy candles and 
plantable seed paper thank-you cards, and serv- 
ing a vegetarian menu. She is a graduate stu- 
dent in French at UC Davis. ¢ © Jeffrey 
Conor married Mary Blair on July 19 in New 
York at the Shakespeare Garden in Central 
Park after a brief, but supposedly fortuitous, 
rainstorm. The couple met while volunteering 
for an SAT prep program for economically and 
educationally disadvantaged students in the 
Bronx. They live in Sunset Park, where Jeff 
teaches seventh-grade math and Mary com- 
mutes to NAPW, an intersectional, feminist 
legal organization, and they “consume far more 
tacos and dumplings than is nutritionally advis- 
able.” @ Sarah Titterington married David 
Ibbett on August 7 in Kansas City, Mo. The 
couple met in London while both were stu- 
dents at the Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama. They live in London, where Sarah con- 
tinues to play the violin and Dave composes 
music. The wedding party included Obie 
bridesmaids Allison Pickett and Meghan 
Mazur ‘08 


groomsman Brian Mazur. 


Brooks and 
Other Obies in attendance 
were Mira Barakat, 
Steven Bergdall, Jenn 
Derrick, Jamie Famula, 
Emily Feingold, and 
Sarah Klauer. ¢ Julia 


Vogl is working on a master’s degree in sculp- 


Titterington 


ture at the Slade School of Fine Art in London. 
Her latest project, Colouring the Invisible, was 
a five-story interactive public installation at the 
Slavonic School of Eastern European Studies. 
Using the school’s distinctive architectural 
space, the concept of language was made visi- 
ble in the school’s glass atrium with 75 meters 
of multicolored translucent vinyl that coated 
150 w indows from the ground floor to the roof. 
* ® Ariela Zamcheck and Naomi Zubin 92 
worl together at the Housing and Urban 


Health (HUH) Clinic 


a public health venue 


mater 2010-11 


Friends in 
High Places 


® Christa Wagner and Marie Barnett, both class of 08, met in Moshi, Tanzania, in 


July and completed a seven-day trek up Mount Kilimanjaro. Both successfully reached 


the summit of Africa's highest peak: 19,300 feet. Following the climb, they traveled to 


Zanzibar and Kenya. In September both began another trek, starting work toward PhDs: 


Christa in cellular and molecular medicine at Johns Hopkins University and Marie in 


clinical psychology at Adelphi University on Long Island. 


serving formerly homeless adults living in the 
Tenderloin neighborhood of San Francisco. Ariela 
is completing a year as an Americorps member 
assigned to the clinic and plans to pursue a 
career in medicine focusing on marginalized 
populations. Naomi works at the HUH Clinic 


as a nurse practitioner specializing in HIV care. 


2008 


Ben Cavar is a chef in New York City. He 
writes, “After Oberlin I attended the French 
Culinary Institute and worked in kitchens in 
NYC both during and after Oberlin. This year | 
took over the kitchen at Doma Café in down- 
town Manhattan, serving a menu that | created 
for the first time ever. | welcome anyone from 
the Oberlin community.” W: www.domanyc.com. 


e Claudio Guler has been working for the 


Coalition for the International Criminal Court 
and writing a national security blog funded by 
the Swiss government. In September he wrote 
on Iraq's current situation and the effects of the 
“surge” (http://claudioguler.com/). Claudio is in 
the process of applying to law school and com- 
bined law and international affairs programs in 
New York. @ Zoe Lukov won a Fulbright 
Fellowship and is in Bogota, Colombia, doing 
research in 


independent multidisciplinary 


dance, performance, and the influence of the 
internally displaced peoples of Colombia on 
contemporary dance styles. In her first week 
she was interviewed by the media and featured 
on the website of the U.S. Embassy in Bogota. 
E: zoe.lukov@gmail.com. ¢ © Andrew Pike 
earned a masters degree in entomology at 
Michigan State University and moved to 
Baltimore to pursue a PhD in molecular 
microbiology and immunology at the Johns 


Hopkins University School of Public Health. 


2010 


Jay Nolan has completed his website, which 
includes his bio, reel, pics, and more. His film 
noir-inspired short, Out of Nowhere, debuted 
online in June. Leading up to the premiere, he 
watched and reviewed a film noir online every 
night, including The Maltese Falcon, The Big 
Lebowski, Shoot the Piano Player, and more. W: 


http://sites.google.com/site/jaynolanfilm/home. 


E-mail your news and 


high-resolution digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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STAFE/FACULTY 

Ronald Casson, professor of anthropology, 
died July 25, 2010. A Memorial Minute about 
Professor Casson will appear in the next issue 


of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Betty Gabrielli, senior staff writer in the Office 
of Communications at Oberlin, died October 16, 
2010, after a short illness. She was 74. With a 
degree from the College of Mount St. Joseph, 
Mrs. Gabrielli joined the Oberlin staff in 1982 
and wrote countless news releases and stories 
about nearly every major undertaking at Oberlin 
in the last quarter century. She played a pivotal 
role in publicizing the American-Soviet Youth 
Orchestra's summer 1990 European tour. She 
wrote the narration, which Bill Cosby recorded, 
and coproduced the 1992 Oberlin admissions 
video, Follow the Morning Star: Breaking the 
Color Barrier in Higher Education. A published 
poet, Mrs. Gabrielli received several awards. The 
Poets’ and Writers’ League of Greater Cleveland 
selected her poem “Going Home” to be display- 
ed on more than 700 public buses throughout 
Cuyahoga County. Also an avid reader and 
film buff, she wrote a screenplay based on 
Don Robertson’s novel The Greatest Thing 
Since Sliced Bread; her treatment won a 2005 
Ohio Independent Screenplay Award. In her 


free time, Mrs. Gabrielli co-chaired the Lorain 
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County Coalition Against the Death Penalty; 
sat on the Peace and Justice Committee of 
Oberlin’s Sacred Heart Catholic Church; and 
was involved with the Oberlin Heritage Center, 
the Firelands Association for the Visual Arts, 
the Oberlin Writers Group, and the Oberlin 
Film Makers. She is survived by two daughters, 


one son, two grandsons, and a sister. 


Joe Gurtis was a member of Oberlin’s athlet- 
ics and physical education staff for 24 years, 
retiring in 1989. He served as coach of men’s 
baseball, football, lacrosse, track and field, and 
wrestling, and as director of men’s athletics from 
1975 to 1988. He earned tenure in 1971 as an 
associate professor of physical education and 
spent the year before his retirement as acting 
chair of physical education. Mr. Gurtis was an 
influential voice in the founding of the North 
Coast Athletic Conference, to which Oberlin 
still belongs. Retired men’s lacrosse and assis- 
tant football coach Jim Donovan says that Mr. 
Gurtis was a “mentor to literally thousands of 
kids” who called him “Uncle Joe” and visited him 
when they returned to campus. He received 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of North Carolina, where he played 
football and competed in both the Cotton and 
Sugar Bowl games. He served in the U.S. Army 
during WWII and in Korea. He died July 15, 
2010, at age 84, leaving four children and sey- 
eral grandchildren. 


1927 

Virginia N. Schnurrenberger was a teacher 
for the Austintown, Ohio, schools, a church 
librarian, and a Sunday school teacher. She 
died November 3, 2001. 


I93I 
R. Kenneth Holt, of Fremont, Calif., died 
February 2, 2009. 


19 

Eleanor Wadsworth Morgan received a 
masters degree in piano performance from the 
University of Miami and taught music in Miami 
and the Lee County School System. She also 
worked with the U.S. government in a Title II] 
position, giving assistance to culturally under- 
served counties of the Florida Panhandle. To aid 
and advance musical education, she cofound- 
ed the Calusa Musicale in 1977. Upon retire- 
ment, she taught piano in her home until 2008. 


She was active in the Florida State and Fort 


Myers Music Teachers Associations, the South 
Miami Music Club, the Calusa Music Club, 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers, and the 
Music Teachers National Association. She won 
a district Excellence in Teaching Award in 1998 
from the Florida State Music Teachers 
Association, which led to the establishment of 
the Eleanor Wadsworth Morgan Endowment 


Fund and a scholarship in her name. She died 


July 11, 2010, leaving a son, a brother, three 


grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1935 

Pauline “Polly” Hawke Warch earned a 
bachelor’s and master’s degree in music at the 
conservatory and briefly taught school in China 
and Hong Kong. In 1943, she married Willard 
Warch '31, who enjoyed a long career as a pro- 
fessor of music theory and cello at Oberlin. While 
raising their daughter, Mrs. Warch worked with 
the Black River and the Erie Shores Girl Scout 
Councils and was director of Camp Margaret 
Bates. Also a very successful volunteer fundraiser 
for Oberlin, she was credited for soliciting more 
funds from her reunion class than any other 
class before her. Mrs. Warch died July 9 at Kendal 
at Oberlin, leaving her daughter, Lisette Warch 
Burwasser '67, and three siblings. Her husband 
predeceased her in 2002. 


fo 


June Dahle died August 7, 2010, in Durban, 
South Africa. She is survived by two daughters, 
including Karin '68; a son, Christopher ’70; three 
grandchildren; a great-granddaughter; and a 
brother, Arthur Christofersen ‘47. 


Dr. Robert Carl Galambos, a neuroscientist 
who focused his lifelong teaching and research 
career on learning how the brain works, was best 
known for helping to prove how bats navigate 
in total darkness (echolocation). Through his 
research he learned the code by which nerves 
send messages about sound and, later, he 
developed a hearing test for infants and others 
who can't verbalize. His most recent research 
focused on the eyes and how they send infor- 
mation to the brain. Dr. Galambos followed his 
BS and MS degrees at Oberlin with a PhD from 
Harvard and an MD from the University of 
Rochester. He worked and researched at Harvard, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Yale, 
and the University of California, San Diego, 
and was the author of more than 200 scientific 


. 


publications. He died June 18, 2010, in La Jolla, 
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Calif. He is survived by his wife, Phyllis Johnson; 
three daughters, including Joan Galambos 
Gilmore '64; five grandchildren; and three oreat- 
grandchildren. He is also survived by his first 


wife, Jeannette Wright Stone °39. 


1938 

Lawrence “Larry” Derr received an MS in 
social services at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Employed by the YMCA for 25 years, he 
retired in 1978 from Fort Wayne State Hospital 
with 11 years of service as a psychiatric social 
worker. A lifelong pacifist, Mr. Derr served in 
Civilian Public Service, with the National Forest 
Service, as an aide in a psychiatric institution, 
and as a “sea-going cowboy” transporting hors- 
es to Poland and Italy as part of the rebuilding 
effort after WWII. In 1956 he established the 
Old Fort Branch of the YMCA in Fort Wayne, 
serving as its first executive secretary. He was 
active in the Civil Rights movement for several 
decades and continued to serve his communities 
through his church and civic organizations. He 
died April 7, 2010, leaving two daughters, includ- 
ing Marilyn Derr ‘75, and several stepchildren 
and grandchildren. He was preceded in death 
by his wife of 31 years, Gladys Derr. 


Dr. Thomas Lloyd Reed Sr. served in the U.S. 
Navy during WWII and, after earning his doc- 


torate in art history at Harvard, joined the fac- 
ulty of Brown University and later the Rhode 
Island School of Design. He was a long-time direc- 
tor of Camp Pemigewassett in New Hampshire. 
He died in Wentworth, N.H., on July 21, 2010, 
leaving his wife, Betsy Mook Reed ’39; a son; a 


daughter; and two grandchildren. 


1940 

Mabel Jane “Mike” Burt Ervin majored in 
violin performance at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, where she was chosen as the soloist 
to play at commencement the year of her grad- 
uation. She met her future husband, Max Ervin, 
at Oberlin, and the couple relocated to Springfield, 
Mass. Mrs. Ervin helped found the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra and served as its first con- 


certmaster while starting to raise a family. She 


Please send death notices to OAM at 
247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 
44074 or alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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also played violin professionally in New York. In 
1955 the family moved to Tucson, where Mrs. 
Ervin taught private violin lessons and played 
in the Tucson Symphony and the University of 
Arizona Symphony, serving for a time as con- 
certmaster. She also did volunteer work at the 
Veterans’ Hospital and at Tucson Medical Center. 
She died in Tucson on August 19, 2010, leav- 
ing Max, her husband of nearly seven decades; 
two sons; a daughter; seven grandchildren; and 


six great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Elizabeth Steinbinder served as a 
physical therapist at Walter Reed Army Hospital 
during WWII. She married then-Army Air Force 
Captain John J. Steinbinder 40 in 1943. She 
died February 1, 2009, in Clinton, $.C., and is 
survived by her daughter, Karen Holyer '67; 
four grandchildren; and three great-grandchil- 


dren. Her husband and a son predeceased her. 


1941 


_ Theodore Sandford Page devoted his life to 


world peace, human rights, and social justice. 
His interest in world affairs began when he was 
a young student at the International School of 
Geneva (Switzerland). Living with a family in 
Freiburg, Germany, through the Experiment in 
International Living, he participated in an 
American Friends Service Committee work camp 
in a Pennsylvania coal-mining town. Through- 
out his life, he was involved with human rights 
organizations, including the Dane County (Wis.) 
chapter of the United Nations Association-USA, 
Citizens for Global Solutions/United World 
Federalists, and Common Cause. He and his 
wife hosted many international students at their 
home through the Madison Friends of Inter- 
national Students. His spent most of his career 
at Mutual Service Insurance Company. He died 
July 17, 2010, in Madison, Wis., leaving his wife 
of 59 years, Mary Kinsman Page ‘46; a daugh- 


ter and son; a brother, and a granddaughter. 


1943 


Dr. Leslie Henry Fishel Jr., who served as 


director of the Oberlin Alumni Association from 


1955 to 1959, was a historian and educator. After 
graduating from Oberlin, he served as command- 
er of a submarine chaser during WWII and then 
entered Harvard University, where he received 
a master's degree and a doctorate in history. Fle 
wrote his doctoral thesis on the Reconstruction 
Era of American history, focusing on a then-new 


area of scholarship—Negro, or African-American, 


history. He later taught history at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was director of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin and president of Heidelberg 
College before becoming director of the 
Rutherford B. 


Fremont, Ohio, which became the Hayes 


Hayes Museum/Library in 


Presidential Center under his leadership. He 
was a founding member of the Urban League 
of Greater Madison in Wisconsin and a mem- 
ber of other community organizations. He died 
September 8, 2010, of complications from 
colon cancer. He is survived by his wife and 
college sweetheart, Barbara Gene Richards 
‘41; two daughters; two sons; and seven grand- 


children. One son predeceased him. 


G. Robert Franklin attended Hofstra Uni- 


versity after Oberlin and became a bomb dis- 
posal expert during WWII. He married Doris 
“Chris” Crossett and had a son and a daughter. 
He spent his career as an educator and entre- 
preneur. Mr. Franklin died April 30, 2010, in 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


1944 


Dr. Ross B. Cone was a premed student at 


Oberlin, graduating in less than three years, and 
also studying trombone in the conservatory. He 
went on to earn an MD at Duke Medical School 
and trained as a specialist in internal medi- 
cine. He was a Korean War veteran, serving as 
a captain in the Air Force and furthering his 
training in cardiology at Fitzsimmons Army 
Hospital. A dedicated physician for more than 
50 years, he served as chief of staff at Colorado's 
Mercy Hospital, retiring in 1988. He was a vol- 
unteer at the Museum of Nature and Science in 
Denver, sang in the Bethany Choir for 30 years, 
and was a patron of the arts. He died March 


25, 2010, in Denver, leaving his wife, Bernie. 


Margaret Moon Orr, civil rights advocate, 


social worker, child advocate, mental health 
advocate, sailor, volunteer, spouse, and moth- 
er, joined the American Red Cross after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin, supporting WWII service 
members stationed in both the Philippines and 
Okinawa, Japan. She married Francis “Frank” 
Orr of Dearborn, Mich., in 1947 while they lived 
at March Air Force Base near Riverside, Calif. 
Mrs. Orr was an active community volunteer, 
becoming a social worker at age 41 with the 
Riverside Welfare Department, where she 


became involved with child protective services. 
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She later served as executive director of the 
Riverside Mental Health Association. She died 
May 3, 2010, at home in her retirement com- 
munity, Casa de las Campanas, in San Diego. 
She is survived by her five children, 10 grand- 


children, and a brother. 


1947 


Alberta “Bert” Roon Edwards did graduate 


work at the New York University Graduate School 


of Business after majoring in economics at 
Oberlin. In 1980 she became the first woman 
vice president of the former Schering-Plough 
Corporation, now Merck and Co., after begin- 
ning work there as a market analyst. For most 
of her career she worked in the international 
division, retiring in 1992 as its vice president for 
public affairs. For many years she was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Gill St. Bernard's 
School in Gladstone, N.J. and active with the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Following her retire- 
ment, Mrs. Edwards was a long-time volunteer 
with the National Executive Service Corps, pro- 
viding consulting services to non-profit organi- 
zations. Her most recent volunteer work was with 
Opportunity International, a global organization 
committed to eradicating poverty around the 
world. She is survived by her husband, Roger; 
three children; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


1948 

Jean Mieko Conklin received a master’s degree 
in biology from Brown University and, early in 
her career, was a research assistant at Yale Medi- 
cal School. Also at Yale she served as executive 
assistant to the director of athletics, to the 
director of human resources, and to Yale’s gen- 
eral counsel. She accompanied her husband 
on three year-long anthropological field trips to 
the Philippines and spent countless hours 
working on many aspects of anthropological 
documentation. In 2002 she authored An Ifugao 
Notebook. She lived in New Haven most of her 
life before moving to the Whitney Center in 
Hamden, Conn. She died July 22, 2010, leaving 
her husband of 56 years, Harold C. Conklin. She 


also leaves two sons and three grandchildren. 


Alice Tear Copeland met John W. Copeland 


‘47 at Oberlin, whom she married in 1949. She 
received a graduate degree in library science at 
the University of Pittsburgh and became a cat- 
aloguer at Drew University, where she retired 
as head of the cataloguing department in 1992. 


She and John lived in Madison, N.J., for more 
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than 40 years until his death in 2008. Follow- 
ing retirement, she pursued her passions for 
books and music by organizing and cataloguing 
the Creamer hymnbook collection in the Drew 
library, the earliest collection of hymnals in 
the United States. An active member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Madison, she sang in 
the choir and served on numerous committees 
over the years. She died July 28, 2010, in State 
College, Pa., leaving two brothers, Philip ’43 and 
Richard '47; three daughters; and six grand- 


children, including Stefan Amidon ‘07. 


Dr. John Thomas “Tom” Dutro, Jr., a fore- 
most authority on late Paleozoic brachiopods and 
biostratigraphy, received a doctorate from Yale 
in 1953 and worked for the U.S. Geological 
Survey (USGS) for more than 35 years. He 
entered Oberlin in 1940, but WWII cut short 
his college studies. The U.S. Army Air Force 
trained him in meteorology at Denison Univer- 
sity, and he spent the rest of his Army career as 
a weatherman. Back at Oberlin in 1946, he met 
and married Nancy Pence ‘48. His geology 
PhD led to his appointment with the USGS 
in the Navy Oil Program in northern Alaska, 
where he helped compile the first geologic map 
of Alaska. He published more than 200 works 
on the Paleozoic faunas, biostratigraphic corre- 
lations, and six 1:250,000 geologic maps. He 
later served as the chief of the USGS's paleon- 
tology and stratigraphy branch. In 1956 he 
became a paleontology and stratigraphy research 
associate with the Smithsonian's National 
Museum of Natural History (NMNH). Dr. 
Dutro received numerous awards and honors 
for his work and served on a number of inter- 
national congresses and commissions. Following 
his retirement in 1994, he stayed on as a 
research associate of the NMNH and scientist 
emeritus of the USGS. He died June 13, 2010. 
Survivors include his wife, three children, a 


brother, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Dr. Robert _E. Jones left Oberlin after his 


sophomore year for three years in the U.S. 
Army and returned to graduate with a degree 
in physics. He married Eleanor “Jamie” Jameson 
‘55, who died in a traffic accident in 1989. He 
received a master’s degree at the University of 
Michigan and a PhD at Penn State in 1953. 
Robert and Eleanor moved to McMinnville, 
Ore., where he taught physics at Linfield College 
until his retirement in 1986. He also served for 


many years as a department head, science divi- 


sion head, board of trustees member, and in 
other leadership roles. He remarried twice, but 
both wives preceded him in death. He died 
April 22, 2010, after a year of battling cancer. 
He is survived by two sons, including Richard 


75, and four grandchildren. 


Suzanne Hungerford Seely grew up in 


Kent, Ohio, where her father was a professor 
of English at Kent State University. In addition 
to a bachelor’s degree in English literature 
from Oberlin, she also received a BS in early 
childhood education at Kent. She worked in 
Chicago in settlement houses and as a librari- 
an and a schoolteacher. During her marriage to 
the late John W. Hogarty, she was a foster par- 
ent and volunteered with many charitable 
organizations. She married Gilbert R. Seely in 
1969 and moved to Bellingham, Wash., in 
2000. Both were active members of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, where she was a member 
of St. Anne’s Guild, sang in the choir, and vol- 
unteered with vacation bible school. She was a 
lifelong lover of the arts and of English lan- 
guage and literature. Mrs. Seely died July 22, 
2010, leaving her husband, Gil; four children 
from her first marriage and four children from 


her second marriage; and seven grandchildren. 


ae 


Jean Vogel received a master’s degree in 1949. 
She was a lover of music, the environment, and 
education, retiring in 1986 after 25 years as a 
guidance counselor at Greenwich (Conn.) High 
School. Prior to 1962, she was a teacher and 
guidance counselor in the New York public school 
system. She died June 7, 2010, in Wauchula, 
Fla., leaving several nieces and nephews, a sis- 
ter-in-law, and four cousins. In attendance at 
her funeral were cousins Robert H. Frazier 74 
and Bonnie Frazier Young ‘61, and Elizabeth 


Hart Frazier ‘36. 


I 9 50 
Peter S. Craig died November 26, 2009. He 
is survived by his wife, Sally Banks; three daugh- 


ters; a brother; and a sister, Martha Craig ‘53. 


Please send death notices to OAM at 
247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 
44074 or alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Dr. Andy Broscoe received an MA in geology 
from Oberlin after graduating from Mount 
Union College and went on to earn a PhD at 


Columbia University. He was employed in the 


oil business and taught at the University of 


Alberta. He died in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
April 9, 2010, leaving his wife of 59 years, 
Eleanor 51. Dr. Broscoe is also survived by 
three children and five grandchildren. He was 


=~ . 


predeceased by his sister, Carrie Sprague '55, 


The Rev. F. David Fisher received an MD 


from the University of Rochester School of 


Medicine in 1957. He married his medical school 
classmate Alice Faryna, and the two practiced 
internal medicine from 1963 to 1970. He received 
a masters degree in public health at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina-Chapel Hill and later 
entered the Thomas Starr King School for the 
Ministry, earning a Master of Divinity degree in 
1974. He also completed a psychiatry residen- 
cy at Wright State School of Medicine. He and 
Alice divorced in 1980. He was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Yale University School of Medicine 
from 1983 to 1991, taking a year to serve as 
mental health team director with Project Hope 
in Grenada. In 1991 he started a life partner- 
ship with Paul Alpert in Maine. He was a psy- 
chiatrist with the Northern New Hampshire 
Mental Services and became a part-time minis- 
ter with a Unitarian Universalist Fellowship, 
where was ordained in 1999. Active in many UU 
congregations as a layman, choir director, and 
minister, he also worked for equality for gay, les- 
bian, bisexual, and transgender people. He died 
June 26, 2010, leaving his partner, Paul; a daugh- 


ter; a son; two sisters; and five grandchildren. 
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Ethan “Toby” Allen served in the U.S. Navy 
after Oberlin for two years and was honorably 
discharged at the rank of Lieutenant Junior Grade 
in 1955, after which he attended the Yale School 
of Drama for a year. He received a master's degree 
from Middlebury College in Vermont and began 
a 33-year career in education, mainly as an 
English and drama teacher. He retired from the 
Emily Gray Junior High School in Tucson, Ariz. 
He and his wife, Evelyn, married in 1978 and 
moved to Brookings, Ore., in 1993, where Mr. 
Allen was active with the public library; he also 
enjoyed reading and working in the yard. He died 
at his home on September 14, 2010. Survivors 


include his wife, Evelyn, one son, and two 
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granddaughters. His father was Ethan Allen, a 


major league baseball outfielder. 


Ralph “Ted” Coe, a former art museum direc- 
tor and a private collector, played a central role 
in the revival of interest in Native American art. 
Mr. Coe received a master’s degree in art history 
at Yale in 1958 and was director of the Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas City, Mo., from 
1977 until 1982. He began collecting and study- 
ing Native American art in 1955, ultimately 
assembling a collection of more than 1,100 
objects. He visited and lived on reservations 
in the U.S. and Canada, notably with the 
Passamaquoddy of Maine, the Winnebago of 
Wisconsin, the Osage of Oklahoma, and the 
Shoshone of Wyoming. His research culminat- 
ed in two landmark exhibitions, one of which 
was the first major exhibition dedicated to the 
work of contemporary Native American artists. 
He later resigned as director of the Nelson-Atkins 
to immerse himself in collecting and spending 
time on reservations. In 2003 the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art mounted an exhibition com- 
prising nearly 200 works from his collection. 
He died September 14, 2010, at home in Santa 
Fe, N.M., leaving a sister, Nancy Wixom '55. 


1957 

Jean E. Miller Remler died of acute leukemia 
in Fairfax, Va., September 6, 2010. She is sur- 
vived by four children, 10 grandchildren, two 
brothers, and a sister. Her husband, Raymond 


F. Remler, preceded her in death. 


1958 
Stephen D. Pastor died April 4, 2010, in 
North Huntingdon, Pa. He is survived by his wife, 


Eldeen Greenland Pastor, and a sister. 


1959 | 
Dr. Elizabeth Hoover Norman received an 
MA at Harvard in 1965 and a PhD at the 


University of Leeds in 2005. She worked at the 


Frick Art Reference Library in New York City 
and the Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge, Mass. 
After her marriage in 1968 to John M. Norman, 
she settled in England and became a lecturer in 
art history at Hallam University in Sheffield. 
She also published on public art and was work- 
ing with colleagues on a survey of public art in 
South Yorkshire at the time of her death. One 
of her last ventures was performing Indian club 
swinging as a participant in Antony Gormley’s 


2009 public art project in ‘Trafalgar Square, One 


& Other. She gave a paper on that experience 
as part of an oral history conference held at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London less than 
three weeks before she died. She died of can- 
cer July 20, 2010, in Sheffield, England. She is 
survived by her husband, John; two daughters; 
a twin sister, Lucretia Hoover Giese '59; a broth- 


er; and three grandchildren. 


Ken Sobol's first published piece, about Norman 
Mailer, appeared in the fledgling alternative 
paper, the Village Voice, in 1959. He was inter- 
ested in all forms of creativity and had an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of many contemporary and 
historic idioms, but his passion—and his liveli- 
hood—was writing. Beginning in 1959, he wrote 
countless articles, books, and, after moving to 
Canada in 1974, popular television shows. These 
included Magic Shadows; Readalong; Under the 
Umbrella Tree; an Emmy-winning TV series for 
children, Inside Out; and numerous other innova- 
tive shows for both children and adults at 
TVOntario and the CBC. Mr. Sobol and his 
wife, Julie Macfie Sobol 59, wrote two books 
together: Looking for Lake Erie and Lake Erie: 
A Pictorial History, which include mentions of 
their years at Oberlin. Mr. Sobol died August 5, 
2010, after a long illness, only a few weeks before 
his and Julie's 50th wedding anniversary. He 
leaves his wife, Julie; a son; two daughters; six 


grandchildren; and a sister. 


1960 

Dr. Thomas A. Queen received his MD at 
Washington University School of Medicine in 
St. Louis and served as a surgeon for 20 years 
in the U.S. Navy, a career that included service 
on the USS Estes and USS Sanctuary during 
the Vietnam War. He was stationed at naval 
hospitals in Jacksonville, Fla.; San Diego; and 
Rota, Spain, and retired as chief of surgery in 
Portsmouth, Va. Following his retirement and 
for another two decades, he continued to care 
for patients in the Portsmouth/Chesapeake area 
as a private practitioner of general surgery. In 
his retirement, he resumed playing golf (having 
been on the golf team at Oberlin) and played with 
a regular foursome. He died June 27, 2010, fol- 
lowing a battle with cancer. He is survived by 
Blanche, his wife of 47 years; four daughters; 


and three grandsons. 


1961 
Glenn Nitschke followed his BA from Oberlin 


with an MS trom Case Institute of ‘Technology 
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and an MA from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He pursued a career in public administration with 
the city of Cleveland and an area-wide planning 
agency. He and his life partner of 45 years, John 
“Jack” Hall, left Cleveland in 1982 and spent the 
next 25 years in Sarasota and Fort Myers, Fla., 
where Glenn joined the state university system. 
He loved to travel and visited Europe, the Far 
East, and parts between. He died June 19, 2010, 
of pulmonary fibrosis after several years of car- 
diac and pulmonary illness. In addition to Jack, 


Mr. Nitschke is survived by a sister. 


Frank B. Schuch received a BA at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. To prepare for the U.C.C. 
(Congregational) ministry, he entered the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 1957 
and received a Master of Divinity degree. After 
seven years as a youth and associate minister in 
churches in northeast Ohio, he and his wife, 
Barbara Moore Schuch, moved to San Diego in 
1968. In 1995, he retired after 25 years with the 
San Diego County Office of Education. Also a 
self-taught woodworker, he created a wide variety 
of fine wood projects over the years. He read 
and studied extensively in Jungian and arche- 
typal psychologies, and loved music and gar- 
dening. He died April 25, 2010. He is survived 
by his mother, two sisters, and his companion, 
Cynthia Shaughnessy. He was preceded in death 


by his wife, Barbara. 


1962 

The Rev. Lewis “Jack” Theodore served 
as a United Methodist minister for the West 
Ohio Conference, retiring in 1992. He spent his 
retirement years with his family, living in both 
Michigan and Florida. He died February 8, 
2010, after a brief battle with leukemia. He is 
survived by his wife, Jan; two daughters; three 


stepdaughters; and 10 grandchildren. 


1965 

Jonathan D. Harger was a gifted linguist and 
dedicated community service volunteer. He 
moved to Thailand in 1969 and began teaching 
at various universities and working as a free- 
lance journalist and translator. He later became 
managing editor of the monthly magazines 
Business Review and Business in Thailand. He 
developed wide-ranging friendships among 
both the expatriate and Thai communities, the 
latter facilitated by his fluency in spoken and 
written Thai. He was active in several commu- 


nity and business organizations, including the 
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Mater Dei Parent-Teachers Association, of 
which he was an elected member of the execu- 
tive committee for 10 years, the Rotary Club of 
Phra Khanong since 1986, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Thailand since 1987. 
He died June 18, 2010, after a short battle with 
cancer. He is survived by his wife, Tuenjai; three 


daughters; a son; and a sister, Penelope 63. 


1970 


Dr. Roger Pierce Miller was an associate 


professor of geography at the University of 
Minnesota since 1980, director of graduate 
studies for the master of liberal studies pro- 
gram in the College of Continuing Education, 
and chair of the academic programs committee 
for the Higher Education Consortium for 
Urban Affairs. An award-winning teacher, he 
was elected to the university's Academy of 
Distinguished Teachers. Fluent in Swedish and 
passionate about Swedish culture, he taught at 
and collaborated with colleagues from the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, University of Lund, and 
Gotland University. He attended Oberlin for 
two years and later received an MA in medieval 
English literature before earning his MA and 
PhD in geography from the University of 
California, Berkeley. His specialties included 
the history of city planning in the West and 
worldwide, urban and historical geography, 
Scandinavia, world cinema, and social theory. 
He died May 30, 2010, in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
from complications following an accident dur- 
ing a long-distance motorcycle trip to Harvard 
University for his son’s graduation. He is sur- 
vived by his son, John; his partner, Marie 


Minervini; his parents; and a brother and sister. 


1972 

Alexander Gordon IV received an MBA at 
the Wharton School, an MA at Washington 
College, and attended the University of 
Maryland Law School. He died in Easton, Md., 
on May 10, 2010. 


UT 


Dr. Robert Lerner received an MA and a 
PhD from the University of Chicago, where he 
met and married Althea K. Nagai. Dr. Lerner was 
assistant staff director of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights and head of its Office of Civil 
Rights Evaluation. Prior to joining the federal 
government, he was at Syracuse University and 
Smith College, and then ran a statistical con- 


sulting business in the greater Washington 


area. He died April 30, 2010 in Bethesda, Md., 
of pulmonary fibrosis, leaving his wife, Althea, 


and a son. 


1976 

Grant W. Moore studied oboe with James 
Caldwell at the Oberlin conservatory, after which 
he became a fellow at the Boston Symphony's 
Tanglewood Festival. He moved to Vienna and 
Salzburg, Austria, where, as a Watson Fellow, 
he studied Baroque oboe with Jurg Schaeftlein 
of the Concertus Musicus Wein and Baroque 
oboe making with Paul Hailperin. He researched 
17th-, 18th-, and early 19th-century oboes at 
the museums of Europe and was one of the first 
Westerners allowed access to the instrument 
collection at the state museum in Leningrad. In 
Europe he was principal oboist of the Camerata 
Adademica des Moztarteum Salzburg. In 1979 
he returned to Ann Arbor, Mich., to join Ars 
Musica, a period instrument orchestra, as prin- 
cipal Baroque oboist. He was a regular per- 
former with period instrument orchestras in 
Boston, New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal, and Toronto. From 
1980 to 1989 he taught and performed at the 
Oberlin Baroque Performance Institute, and 
from 1985 to 1987 he was an adjunct instruc- 
tor at the University of Michigan. In 1989 he 
started a career in residential real estate. He 
died June 14, 2010, and is survived by his step- 
father, G.T. Lapham. 


1980 

Sam Rhodes was principal bassoonist with 
the El Paso Symphony Orchestra for 17 years 
under conductor Girer Aykal. He commuted to 
El Paso from his home in Tijeras, N.M., where 
he worked in a bookstore in Albuquerque. He 
died September 13, 2010, of a heart-related ill- 
ness for which he had been hospitalized for 
three days. The orchestra planned to dedicate 


its 2010-2011 season in his honor. 


Please send death notices to OA\ at 
247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 
44074 or alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Undimintshed, Zest for Life... 


Experience 
community 
living that really 
is something to 
jump up and 
down about. 


Kendal at Oberlin is a diverse and 
appealing community for older adults, 
just minutes from Oberlin College 

and the Conservatory of Music. 

Enjoy peace of mind with Kendal’s 
coordinated system of residential and 
health care options. 
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Pictured: Dayton Livingston, former Vice President for 
Business and Finance at Oberlin College and current 
member of the Kendal Finance and Master Planninng 
Committees; and George Bent, ‘52, former board member 
and board chair for both Oberlin College and Kendal at 
Oberlin, and current Kendal resident. 
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ONE MORE THING 


| 


ace of Kathakali 


A three-person troupe of Kathakali 
artists offered six days of lectures, 
demonstrations, and a symposium 
in Oberlin this fall, culminating in a 
performance of an excerpt 

from The Origins of Ravana. 

A theatrical tradition from 
southwestern India, Kathakali 
—“story play”—unites dance, 
drama, music, literature, and 
martial arts, with themes drawn 
from Hinduism’s religious texts. 
Pictured is celebrated Kathakali star 
Kalamandalam Shanmukhan. Visit 
www.obe m to learn more. 
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